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Introduction 


‘Little Women’ is a story from the United States of 
America. It was first made into a book in 1868, three 
years after the end of the American Civil War. This 
war was between the southern and northern parts of 
the U.S.A. It was one of the most terrible and cruel 
wars that had been fought. The war was won by the 
North. 

This story is about the March family, who lived in 
a small town in the North. Mr. March liked to call his 
four daughters ‘Little Women’. He was a priest and 
had gone away to be in the army..We hear of the life 
of his family during the year when he was away. 

One of the books the four girls loved best was John 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’. They wanted to do the 
same as Christian had done in that book. They had to 
work hard to help their mother and to take care of their 
poor neighbours. They decided it would make their 
work less difficult if they made work into play. So they 
called all they had to do by the names of the things 
Christian did. The writer of the book has shown how 
many of the troubles and joys they met on their way were 
like those of the pilgrim. For this reason she has called 
some of the chapters by names taken from ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’. Christian went from the City of Destruction 
to the Celestial City and, on his way from the wicked 
to the good, he found many troubles. He carried a 
heavy load, which fell off him when he showed that he 
was a good pilgrim. Apollyon and Vanity. Fair were 
two of the dangers he had to pass. Apollyon was a 
wicked giant, who killed all the pilgrims he could, at 


the entrance to the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
Vanity Fair was a city full of pleasant things, where 
pilgrims wanted to stay. Then they forgot why they were 
on their journey. The Palace Beautiful was a lovely 
house, where pilgrims could rest and enjoy themselves 
for a little time, before setting out again on their journey 
to the Celestial City. 

Louisa M. Alcott lived from 1832 to 1888. She has 
shown how difficult it is for four young girls to be like 


a pilgrim, and how they came, in the end, to their own 
Celestial City. 


1. Playing Pilgrims 


It was an afternoon in winter and the four girls of the 
March family were sitting by the side of the fire and 
talking. It was a comfortable room. The furniture was 
plain and very old but there were a few good pictures 
hanging on the walls. Several shelves were filled with 
books. There were pots of flowers near the windows, 
and it was quiet and pleasant. 

The light from the fire shone on the girls as they 
talked. Margaret, called Meg by the family, was sixteen 
and very pretty. Josephine, or Jo, was fifteen, tall and 
thin, with long, thick hair. She used to say her hair was 
her only beauty. She wanted to write stories and was 
not interested in the things that girls of her age are 
usually interested in. Next came Elizabeth, or Beth. 
She was a quiet girl of thirteen, with bright eyes. She 
loved music and everyone loved her. What she wanted 
most of all was to play the piano well. Amy, the youngest, 
was twelve. She thought she was a very important person. 
She had golden hair and blue eyes and wanted to be an 
artist. 


Christmas plans 
The girls were talking about Christmas. They talked 
about what they were going to do and what presents 
they were going to buy. Meg was saying, ‘You know, 
girls, Mother said we should not have presents this 
Christmas. It is going to be a hard winter for everybody. 
She thinks we shoula not spend our money to please 
ourselves when our men are fighting in the army.’ 
‘It won’t seem like Christmas without presents,’ said Jo. 
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‘It’s not nice to be poor,’ said Meg, looking at the 
old dress she was wearing. 

‘Each of us has got a dollar,’ said Jo, ‘but I do not 
think we should give it to the army. It is not enough to 
do much good. I will agree not to have a present from 
Mother or-from you others, but I would like to buy 
a story-book for myself. I have wanted it for so long.’ 

‘I planned to spend my dollar on new music,’ said 
Beth. 

‘I shall get a box of good drawing pencils. I really 
need them,’ said Amy. 

‘Well,’ said Jo, ‘Mother did not say anything about 
how we should spend our money. She won't want us 
to give up everything. Let us each buy what we want 
and have some fun. I am sure we work hard enough to 
earn it.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Meg. She went out each day to teach 
the children of some rich friends. 


The girls complain 

‘You don’t have nearly such a hard time as I do,’ 
said Jo. She worked as a companion and help to old 
Miss March, their father’s aunt. ‘How would you like 
to stay for hours with an old lady who is never happy? 
She is always complaining, and she makes me want to 
cry or jump out of the window.’ 

‘Well, I know it’s wrong to complain, but I do think 
that washing dishes and looking after the house is the 
worst work in the world. It makes my hands so rough 
and stiff, I can’t play the piano well at all.’ Beth looked 
at her rough hands as she spoke. 

‘I don’t believe any of you have as bad a time as I 
do,’ cried Amy ‘You don’t have to go to school. I am 
with girls I don’t like. They laugh at my dresses and 
say unkind things to me about our father.’ 
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The sisters went on talking like this until it was six 
o’clock. This was the time their mother came home 
from visiting. They all became more cheerful so that 
she would see them happy. Meg lit the lamp. Beth put 
her mother’s soft shoes to warm by the fire. Amy got out 
of the comfortable chair, without being asked. Jo forgot 
how tired she was, as she held the shoes nearer the fire. 


Presents for mother = 

‘They are quite worn out. Mother must have a new 
pair.’ I 

‘I think I shall get her some with my dollar,’ said 
Beth. 

‘No, I will,’ cried Amy. 

‘I’m the eldest...” began Meg, but Jo went on: 

‘I take the place of the man of the family now Father 
is away and Z shall buy the shoes. He told me to take 
good care of Mother while he was away.’ 

Then Beth said: 'Let us each get Mother something 
for Christmas, and nothing for ourselves.’ 

‘That’s good of you, dear,’ said Jo; ‘now what shall 
we get?’ 

They all thought for a little while. Then Meg looked 
at her own pretty hands and said, ‘I shall give her a 
pair of gloves.’ 

‘I shall buy her army shoes. They are the best you 
can get,’ cried Jo. 

‘Some pretty handkerchiefs,’ said Beth. 

‘I shall buy her a little bottle of scent.* Mother likes 
it. It won’t cost much. I shall have some money left to 
buy my pencils,’ said Amy. 

When they had decided what presents they were going 
to give, Jo said they must start to practise their parts. 
They were going to act a play on Christmas night. 

* scent, a kind of water with a pleasant smell. 
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Practising the play Lo. 
‘I am not going to act any more after this time,’ said 


Meg. ‘I am getting too old for such things.’ But Meg 
really loved acting. 

*You are the best actress of us all, and must not stop 
acting. I know you never will, Meg, while you can walk 
about in a silk dress and wear false jewels,’ said Jo. 
‘Now, Amy, come here and practise fainting.* You are 
not very good at that.’ 

‘I can’t do it, Jo, because I’ve never seen anybody 
faint, and I don’t like falling on the floor. If I cay 
go down easily, I will; if I can't, I shall fall into a 
chair.’ | 

‘Do it this way, Amy: hold your hands together and 
walk slowly across the room, crying out, “Save me, 
save me.”’ Jo went away with a very real cry of fear, 
Amy tried to copy her sister, but she could not act well. 
She was only chosen for the part because she was small 
enough to be carried off by the wicked man in the play. 
She had to cry loudly all the time. 

‘Oh dear!’ said Jo, ‘that’s no use. You must do the 
best you can, and if people laugh, don’t blame me.’ 

‘Oh, Jo, I don’t know how you can write and act 
such wonderful things,’ said Beth. She believed her 
sister was wonderfully clever at everything. 

‘It’s the best play we’ve had yet, said Meg. 


Mother comes home 

The girls went on talking and laughing, until the door 
opened and a voice said: ‘I’m glad to find you so 
happy, my girls.’ They turned to greet their mother. 
She was a tall, good-looking woman. Her dress was not 
new, but her daughters thought she was the best mother 
in the world. 


*faint, to fall down and seem to be asleep. 
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‘Well, my dears, how have you got on today? I’m 
sorry I could not get home sooner.’ Mrs March spoke 
to each girl as she took off her outdoor clothes. She sat 
down in the comfortable chair and put on her warm 
shoes. Then she pulled Amy towards her and got ready 
to enjoy the happiest hour of her busy day. 

The girls tried to make things comfortable for their 
tired mother. Meg put cups and plates on the table. 
Jo got the chairs ready. She was so excited she dropped 
or knocked over everything she touched. Beth moved, 
quiet and busy, between the sitting-room and the 
kitchen. Amy sat by her mother with her arms folded 
and told the others what to do. 

When they had all sat down to tea, Mrs March said, 
‘I have a nice surprise for you after tea.’ 

‘I know,’ said Jo, ‘it’s a letter from Father.’ 

“Yes, a nice, long letter. He is well and he thinks he 
will get through the winter without being ill.’ 

‘I think it was wonderful of Father to go as a priest 
because he was too old and not strong enough to be a 
fighting soldier,’ said Meg. 

‘When will he come home, Mother?’ asked Beth, in 
a small voice. 

‘Not for many months, dear, except if he is ill. He will 
stay and do his work for as long as he can. We must 
not ask for him to come back while there is still work 
for him to do. But now listen to the letter.’ 


Father’s letter 

They all went close to the fire-place. Mrs March sat 
in the big chair, with Beth on the floor at her feet. Meg 
and Amy sat on either arm of the chair and Jo leant 
on the back. When she was there, nobody could see if 
part of the letter made her cry. > 

In his letter, Mr March did not say much about how 
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hard his life was, or what danger he was in because ; 
the war. He wrote cheerfully about his Hfe and gay 
good news of the soldiers. Only at the end of his lette 
did he write about his love for his family. He said hoy 
much he wanted to be with them. 

‘Give each of my dear girls my love and a kiss. Tel 
them I think of them during the day and pray for ther 
at night. I know that they will remember all I said t 
them when I left them. They will love you and do wha 
you ask them each day. Each girl will fight her ows 
faults. She will do it so well that when I come back tr 
them I shall be even prouder of my little women.’ 

The girls felt sad as their mother read the last part 
Even Jo did not hide the big tear that dropped off thes 
end of her nose. Amy hid her head on her mother 
shoulder and cried, saying, ‘I think of myself too mug 
but I will try to be better so he will not be disappointe 
in me.’ 

‘We all will,’ said Meg. ‘I am too pleased with mysel 
and hate work.’ 

<Pll try to be what he called me, ‘a little woman? 
I'll not be rude; IIl try to be happy with what I have $ 
instead of always wanting to do big things somewhen % 
else,’ said Jo. She thought it was more difficult to b : 

— polite at home than to fight an enemy in a battle. | 
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<< /The pilgrims’ game 
a l Beth said nothing, but wiped away her tears with the 
N sock she was making. She thought that she too mus 


> try to be what her father hoped. 

The girls were quiet for a time, thinking of the 
father’s letter. Then Mrs March said cheerfully, 

‘Do you remember how you used to play ‘Pilgrim’ 
Progress” when you were very young? How please 
you were when I tied bags on your backs. You pre 
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tended the bags were loads and travelled from the bottom 
to the top of the house. You pretended the bottom was 
the City of Destruction* and the top was the Celestial 
City.* At the top of the house you could find many 
beautiful things to make the City.’ 

‘Oh yes, Mother, it was all such fun,’ said Jo. 

<I liked best the place where our loads fell off. When 
we came out at the top, at the roof, and stood and 
sang for joy in the sun,’ said Beth, smiling. 

‘I don’t remember much about it, except that I was 
always afraid of the dark stairs. But I liked the cake 
and milk we had when we got to the top,’ said Amy. 
‘If I weren’t too old now for such things, I would like 
to play it all over again.’ 

‘Well, my dear girls,’ said their mother, ‘would you 
like to play *Pilgrim's Progress” once more while your 
father is away? Each of us must try to do her best each 
day to fight her faults. In that way we will be like the 
pilgrims carrying their loads to the Celestial City. Let 
us see if we can be better people by the time he comes 
home again.” , 4 | 


Being good pilgrims 

‘Oh yes, do let us, Mother,’ they all cried. 

Meg said, ‘Yes, it only means we must try to be good. 
That is very hard sometimes, and this story-game may 
help us when we forget to do our best.’ 

Soon Hannah, their servant, came into the room and 
took away the dishes. She had lived with the March 
family since the girls were very small and they loved 
her very much. The girls began to sew. They were making 
sheets for Aunt March and it was very dull work— 
but tonight nobody complained. They divided the long 

* City of Destruction 


* Celestial City | see Introduction. 
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edges into four parts and called them Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. They talked about the different 
countries as they sewed. 

At nine o’clock, they stopped work and sang before 
they went to bed. Beth was the only one who could 
get music out of the old piano. She played softly while 
the others sang. Meg and her mother sang best. Amy 
could not do much and Jo could not sing very well. 
But they all enjoyed singing and did it every night. 
Mrs March was a very good singer. The first sound the 
girls heard in the morning was their mother’s singing as 
she did her work in the house. It was the last sound they 


heard at night, too, for she always sang to them before 
they went to sleep. 


2. A Merry Christmas 


Jo woke first on Christmas morning. She was a little 
sad when she saw no presents at the end of her beq, 
but she knew that there would be one from Mother, 
She looked on the table by her bed and saw a small req 
book. She knew it well. It was the beautiful, old story 
of the best life ever lived. It was the best guide for any 
pilgrim travelling through the world. Jo woke Meg, 
saying, ‘Happy Christmas, look on the table! Meg had 
the same story-book but hers was green, Beth’s was 
grey and Amy’s blue. Their mother had written some- 
thing inside each one. So although they only had one 
present they liked it very much. 

The girls read their books for a time. When they 
were all ready they ran downstairs to say good morning 
to their mother and to thank her for the presents. But 
although there were good things to eat for Christmas 
breakfast, their mother was not there. Hannah explained 
that a poor boy had come to ask for help because his 
mother was ill. Mrs March had gone to see what they 
needed. 


The basket of presents 

‘Well, I expect she will soon be back, so we must 
have everything ready,’ said Meg. She looked into the 
basket where the girls had put the presents for their 
mother. “But where is Amy’s bottle of scent ?? asked Meg. 

‘She took it out a minute ago and went away to put 
a ribbon on it,’ said Jo. She was dancing about the 
room in her present of the new shoes—to stop them 
from being too stiff, she said. 
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‘How nice my handkerchiefs look,’ said Beth. ‘Hannah 
washed them and I marked them all myself.’ 

‘How funny!’ cried Jo, looking at one. ‘She has put 
“Mother” on them instead of “M. March’’.’ 

‘Isn’t it right? I thought it was better, because Meg’s 
name is M. March too. I don’t want anybody to use 
them but Mother.’ 

‘It’s all right, dear, it was a good idea. It will please 
her very much, I know,’ said Meg. 

‘Here is Mother. Hide the basket, quick!’ cried Jo, 
as they heard the sound of a door shutting. But it was 
Amy, not their mother. She came in quickly and looked 
as though she did not know what to do when she saw 
all her sisters waiting for her. 

“Where have you been and what are you hiding behind 
you?’ asked Meg. 

‘Don’t laugh at me, Jo. I didn’t want anybody to 
know until the time came. I’ve been to change the little 
bottle of scent for a big one. I gave all my money to 
get it. I am trying not to think only of myself any more.’ 
Amy showed them the large new bottle. 

She was trying so hard to think of others and not 
herself that Meg kissed her at once and Jo said, ‘Well 
done, my dear.’ Beth ran to the window and picked 
the best rose from her flowers there to make the bottle 
look even more beautiful. 


Mother arrives 

They heard another sound from the street door. The 
girls pushed the basket behind a curtain and ran to 
their places at the table. They were eager for breakfast. 

‘Merry Christmas, Mother, and thank you for our 
books. We are going to read them every day,’ they all 
cried. 

‘Merry Christmas, little daughters. But I want to say 
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a few words before we sit down. Not far away lies a 
poor woman with a baby that has just been born. 
Six small children are lying in one bed to keep warm. 
There is nothing to eat. My girls, will you give them 
your breakfast as a Christmas present ?’ 

They had waited nearly an hour and were all very 
hungry. For a minute, nobody spoke. Jo then said 
quickly, ‘I am so glad that you came before we had 
begun.’ 

‘May I go and help carry the things to the poor 
children ?’ asked Beth, cagerly. 

‘I shall take the cream and cakes,’ said Amy, ready 
to give away the things she liked most. Meg was already 
putting bread and other things into a basket. 

‘I thought you would do it,’ said Mrs March, smiling. 
‘You shall all go with me to help. When we come 
back we will have some bread and milk for breakfast, 
and we will eat plenty at dinner-time.’ 


Christmas angels* 

They were soon ready and they soon reached the 
home of the poor people. They all looked very surprised 
as the girls and Mrs March went in. ‘Oh! It is the good 
angels come to us,’ said the poor woman, nursing the 
crying baby. 

‘Funny angels in hats and gloves,’ said Jo, and so 
started them laughing. In a short time, the poor little 
room was warm, for Hannah had brought some wood 
and made a fire. Mrs March made some soft food for 
the mother and baby, and the girls fed and looked after 
the other children. 

‘It is good,’ cried the poor family, as they ate and 
warmed their cold hands at the fire. “You are angels!’ 

It was a very happy breakfast, though the girls had 

*angel, a messenger from heaven. 
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none of it. There were not four happier people in the 
whole city than the girls when they went away. Although 
they were hungry, they had given away their breakfast 
on Christmas morning. 

‘That is loving our neighbour better than ourselves, 
and I like it,’ said Meg, as they laid out the presents. 
Mrs March went up the stairs to collect clothes to 
give to the poor family. 

The breakfast table looked very pretty with flowers 
among the presents. ‘She’s coming! Play the piano, 
Beth! Open the door, Amy!’ cried Jo, dancing about. 
Meg went to lead her mother to the best chair. Beth 
played as Amy opened the door. Mrs March was 
surprised and pleased. She smiled, and her eyes, filled 
with tears as she looked at her presents and read the 
little notes which were tied to each. She put on the shoes 
at once and she put a new handkerchief in her pocket 
with some of Amy’s scent on it. She fastened the rose 
to her dress and said the gloves fitted beautifully. There 
was a lot of laughing and explaining and, when break- 
fast was finished, all began to help in the work of the 
house. 


The play 

They spent the afternoon getting ready for the play 
they were going to act that evening. The girls had very 
little money to spend, so they had made what they 
needed themselves. Some of the things were very clever. 
They had made some wonderful dresses from coloured 
bits of old clothes covered with ‘jewels’. They made 
a piano out of stiff paper, and used their mother's 
furniture to make it seem real. No men were allowed 
to be in the audience. On this Christmas night there 
were about twelve girls, all friends of the sisters. They 
sat in front of the bright blue and yellow curtains, 
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waiting, in excitement, for the play to begin. The girl 
acted very well; they had a few accidents and made ; 
few mistakes, but this only added to the fun. When j 
was all over the audience cheered loudly, like at a reg 
play. 

Then Hannah came in and said, ‘Mrs March would 
like you to come down and have supper.’ 

This was a surprise, even to the actors. When they 
saw ice-cream, cake, fruit and many sorts of sweets on 
the table and, in the middle, four big bunches of 
beautiful flowers, they looked at each other joyfully, 
Where could it all have come from? The girls made 
many guesses, even saying that perhaps Aunt March 
had had a good thought and sent it. 


Neighbours 

Mrs March said, ‘No, all wrong. Old Mr Laurence 
sent it.’ 

‘The Laurence boy’s grandfather! But we don’t even 
know him,’ said Meg. 

‘Hannah told one of his servants about your breakfast 
party, and it pleased him. He knew my father years ago, 
and he sent me a polite letter. He said he hoped he 
could show how friendly he felt to my children. He 
asked if he could send a few things for Christmas.’ 

“You mean the people who live in the big house next 
door, don’t you?’ asked one of the girls. 

Jo said, “That boy made his grandfather do it, I know 
he did. I wish we could get to know him. Our cat ran 
away once, and he brought it back. We talked about 
games and other things, but when he saw Meg coming 
he walked away. But I will get to know him some time. 
He needs fun and friends, I am sure.’ 

‘He is very polite,’ said Mrs March, ‘so I will be 
pleased if you become his friend, if you have a chance. 
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He brought the flowers and heard the fun upstairs. I 
think he is rather lonely.’ 

‘Well, we will have another play some time, and 
perhaps we can ask him to act. Wouldn’t that be fun ?? 
said Jo. 

‘I never had such beautiful flowers before,’ said Meg. 
‘They are lovely.’ 

‘But Beth’s roses are sweeter to me,’ said Mrs March, 
and she smelt the flowers in her belt. 

Beth went to her and whispered, ‘I wish I could send 
my bunch to Father. I’m afraid he isn’t having such a 
merry Christmas as we are.’ 


3. Jo and Meg Are Invited 
to a Party 


‘Jo, Jo! where are you?’ called Meg, from the bottom of 
the stairs. 

‘Here!’ answered Jo from above. Meg ran up the 
stairs and found her sister reading and eating an apple. 
She was lying back on an old chair by the sunny window. 
This was the place Jo liked best when she wanted a 
quiet time for reading. As Meg appeared, she laid down 
her book and waited to hear the news. 

‘Such fun! Look! A letter from Mrs Gardiner. We 
have been invited for tomorrow night. Listen! 

“Mrs Gardiner would be happy to see Miss Margaret 
and Miss Josephine March at a little dance on New 
Year's Eve.” 

‘Mother says we may go. Now what shall we wear?” 

‘Why ask that when you know we shall wear our 
cotton dresses because we haven’t anything else?’ 
answered Jo, with her mouth full of fruit. 

‘I wish I had a silk dress,’ said Meg. 

‘I’m sure our cotton dresses look like silk and yours 
is as good as new. I forgot mine is torn a little and has a 
burn mark which shows badly.’ 


Meg is excited 

‘Well, Jo, you must sit still as much as you can and 
not let anyone look at your back. The front is all right. 
I shall have a new ribbon for my hair. My new dancing 
shoes are lovely, and my gloves are good enough. 
They’re not as nice as I would like them to be.’ 

‘Mine are much too old, and I can’t get any new 
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ones, so I shall have to go without,’ said Jo. She never 
took much care of her clothes. 

‘You must wear gloves or I won't go,’ cried Meg. 
‘Gloves are very important, and you can’t dance without 
them.’ 

‘Then T'll stay still. I don’t like dancing much. I like 
to run about as I please.’ 

‘You can’t ask Mother for new ones, they cost so 
much money and you are so careless. Are your gloves 
very old?’ asked Meg. 

‘I can hold them folded up in my hand so that nobody 
will see the marks on them. No! T'll tell you what we 
can do—each wear a good one and carry a bad one.’ 

‘Your hands are bigger than mine, and you will 
stretch mine badly.’ 

‘Then Pll go without any gloves. I don’t care what 
people say,’ said Jo, picking up her book. 

‘You can have the glove,’ answered Meg, ‘only don't 
get marks on it, and do be polite.’ 

‘Don’t worry about me; PI be as good as I can. 
Now go and reply to your letter and let me finish this 
story.’ 


4. The Party 


On New Year’s Eve, the sisters were all in Meg’s bed. 
room getting ready for the party. The two younger one; 
were busily helping. There was a lot of laughing and 
talking and, at one time, a strong smell of burnt hair, 
Meg wanted to have a few curls* around her head. Her 
hair was wrapped in wet paper, and Jo was using hot 
hair curlers* on it. 

‘Ought they to smoke like that?’ asked Beth, 

‘It’s the water drying,’ replied Jo. 

‘What a strange smell! It's like burnt feathers,’ said 
Amy, smoothing her own pretty curls. 

"There, now PII take off the papers and you will see 
a row of little curls,’ said Jo. 

She did take off the papers, but no curls appeared, 
The hair came off with the papers, and Jo laid a row of 
burnt bunches of hair in front of her sister. 

‘Oh! Oh! Oh! What have you done? I can’t go. Oh, 
my hair!’ cried Meg. 

Just my luck! You shouldn't have asked mc to do 
it. I always do everything wrong. P'm so sorry, but the 
curlers were too hot, cried poor Jo. There were tears 
in her eyes. 

‘It isn’t too bad,’ said Amy, ‘just comb it and tie 
your ribbon so that the ends come in front. I’ve seen 
many girls do it that way.’ 

‘I suppose I deserved it for trying to look pretty. I 
wish I hadn’t worried about my hair,’ cried Meg. 


*curl, hair which is not straight. 


as n : : ; a 
hair curlers, like a pair of scissors, made of iron, which are heated 
and used to curl hair. 
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‘So do I, it looked so pretty and smooth, but it will 
soon grow again,’ said Beth, and kissed her sister. 


Ready to go 

At last Meg and Jo were ready. They looked very 
nice. Meg was wearing a dress of silver and grey, with 
a blue hair ribbon, and a white collar. Jo's dress was 
dark red with a grey collar and a white flower. Each put 
on one clean glove and carried one dirty one. Meg’s 
shoes, which had high heels, hurt her feet but she would 
not say so. The pins in Jo’s hair seemed to go right into 
her head. She felt she must not complain but do her 
best to look nice at the party and please Meg. 

‘Now don’t forget to keep the burnt part of your 
dress hidden,’ said Meg. They were in Mrs Gardiner’s 
bedroom and ready to join the party. 

‘I know I shall forget. If you see me doing anything 
wrong, tell me by raising your hand. Shake your head 
if I am all right.’ 

They went down feeling a little strange, for they 
hardly ever went to parties. Mrs Gardiner met them 
and spoke to them kindly. She then asked her eldest 
daughter to look after the sisters. Meg knew Sallie 
Gardiner and soon began to enjoy herself, but Jo still 
felt very strange. She stood with her back carefully 
against the wall and was very uncomfortable. 

She could not walk about in case the mark on her 
dress showed. So she just stood and looked at the people 
dancing. Meg was among the dancers. Jo saw a tall 
boy coming towards her. She was afraid he was going 
to ask her to dance, so she ran behind a curtain and hid 
there. She had expected to be alone, but there was 
someone else hiding there too. It was the Laurence 
boy. 
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Behind the curtain oe ja 

‘Oh! I didn’t know anybody was here!’ said Jo, ar 
was just going to walk out again. 

The boy laughed and said pleasantly, Don't « 
because of me. Stay if you like.’ 

‘Shan’t I be in your way?” l 

‘Not a bit. I only came here because I don’t kno 
many people and I felt rather strange.’ 

‘So did I. Don’t go away, please, unless you want to 

The boy sat down, and Jo, trying to be polite, sai 
‘I think I have seen you before. You live near us, don 
you?? 

‘Next door, he said and laughed. He thought _ 
was very funny to be so polite. He remembered ho 
they had talked about games when he had brought th 
cat home. 

That made Jo feel happier. She laughed too as st 
said, ‘We did enjoy your nice Christmas present.’ 

‘Grandfather sent it.’ 

‘But you made him think of it, didn’t you?’ 

‘How is your cat, Miss March?’ asked the boy. E 
tried to look serious but his black eyes shone with fun. 


Making friends 

“Very well, thank you, Mr Laurence. But I am m 
Miss March, I’m only Jo,’ replied the young lady. 

‘I’m not Mr Laurence, I’m only Laurie.’ 

‘Laurie Laurence—what a funny name!’ 

‘My first name is Theodore, but I don’t like it becau 
the boys at college call me Dora, which is a girl’s nam 
I make them say Laurie instead.’ 

‘I hate my name too. I wish everyone would say J 
instead of Josephine.’ 

‘Don’t you like dancing, Miss Jo?” 

‘I quite like it if there is plenty of room. In a place Hl 
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this I am sure to bang into someone or step on someone’s 
toes. But there is a good dance beginning now, why 
don’t you go and try it?’ 

‘If you will come too,’ he answered, with a bow. 

T can’t. I told Meg I wouldn't because— and Jo 
stopped. She looked as though she couldn’t decide 
whether to tell or laugh. 

“Because what?” said Laurie. 

“You won't tell ?’ 

‘Never!’ 

‘Well, I often stand in front of the fire, and so I 
burn my dresses. I burned this one. Though it is nicely 
mended the place shows. Meg told me to keep still so 
that nobody would see it. You may laugh if you want 


— to. It is funny, I know.’ 


Meg’s shoes 

But Laurie didn't laugh. He said very guickly, 'Never 
mind that. I know what we can do. There is a hall out 
there. We can dance there very well and nobody will 
see us. Please come.’ 

Jo thanked him and went gladly. The hall was empty, 
so they danced and enjoyed themselves, for Laurie 
danced well. When the music stopped, they sat on the 
stairs to rest. Laurie was telling Jo about a party they 
had had at college, when Meg appeared. She looked 
pale and was looking for her sister. Jo asked Laurie to 
excuse her, and followed her to another room to ask 
what was wrong. ‘I’ve hurt my foot, the high heel on 
my new show turned over. It hurts so much I don’t 
know how I am going to get home,’ cried Meg. 

‘I knew you'd hurt your feet with those silly shoes. Oh, 
Pm sorry, dear, but I don’t know what you can do. We 
will have to get a carriage* or stay here all night,’ 

*carriage, vehicle with four wheels, pulled by horses. 
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said Jo. She rubbed the painful foot softly as she spoke. 
‘I can’t have a carriage, it costs too much, and I 

can’t stay here because I know the house is full. T1 

rest until Hannah comes, and then do the best I can, 
So Meg rested while Jo went to see what she could do 


— to get Meg home. She found a servant and was explain- 


ing what she needed when Laurie came along. When 
he heard what she said, he asked them to go in his 
grandfather’s carriage. Jo thanked him, and went to 
get Meg and Hannah, for Hannah had arrived to take 
her ‘young ladies’ home. 


Home in a carriage 

As they all got into the carriage, Laurie climbed up 
by the driver, so that Meg could lay her hurt foot on 
the empty seat opposite her. The girls felt very rich and 
grand, and talked about the party all the way home. 

‘Tve had a lovely time! Have you?’ asked Jo. 

‘Yes, till I hurt my foot. Sallie Gardiner's friend 
has asked me to spend a week at her home in the spring, 
when Sallie goes. I hope that Mother will let me go,’ 
answered Meg. She was quite cheered, just thinking 
about it. Then Jo told Meg all about her talk and 
dancing with Laurie. By the time she had finished, they 
were home. 

Thanking Laurie once more, they said good-night 
and went in silently, hoping not to wake anyone up. 
But when they went into their bedroom two eager 
voices cried out, “Tell us about the party! Tell us about 
the party!" Meg said they were very impolite. Jo had 
brought back some sweets for Beth and Amy. When 
they had heard about the most exciting parts of the 
evening, they soon fell asleep. 

‘Oh! I feel like a really grand young lady. I have come 
home from a party in a carriage. Now I am sitting in 
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a comfortable chair with someone helping me,’ sai 
Meg, while Jo first took care of her aching foot an 
then brushed her hair. 

Jo said, ‘I don’t believe grand young ladies enjo 
themselves any more than we do, even though we hay 
burnt hair, old dresses, one glove cach and tight shoe 
which hurt when we are silly enough to wear them.’ 
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5. Loads 


It was the morning after the party, and the work of 
every day seemed very dull to Meg and Jo. 

‘I wish we could have holidays all the time,’ said 
Jo. 

‘We shouldn’t enjoy ourselves half as much as we 
do now,’ answered Meg. 

‘Well, we can’t live like that. Let us not complain, 
but pick up our loads and carry them cheerfully, like 
good pilgrims, as Mother does.’ 

At breakfast nobody seemed to be very cheerful. 
Beth’s head was aching. Amy was worrying because she 
had not got her lessons ready for school. Jo was whis- 
tling and making a great noise getting ready to go to 
Aunt March’s. Mother was busy trying to finish a letter. 
Hannah was cross; she was always like that when she 
had been up late at night. 

‘There never was such an annoying family!’ cried Jo, 
when she had broken both shoe-strings and had sat 
upon her hat. 

‘You are the worst person in it! said Amy. She was 
crying because she could not remember how much nine 
times twelve was. 

‘Girls, do be quiet, please! I must get this letter finished 
for the early post.’ 

All were quiet for a few minutes. Hannah then came 
in and, without saying a word, laid two hot cakes on 
the table and walked out again. However busy or cross 
she was, Hannah never forgot those small hot cakes 
for Meg and Jo. The cakes kept the girls’ hands warm 
on cold mornings. 
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Jo tries to be cheerful 

‘Well, good-bye, Mother. We aren’t pleasant pilgrims 
this morning,’ said Jo, ‘but we'll be very good when we 
come home. Come on, Meg!’ The two girls went out, 
feeling that they were not starting their journey as good 
pilgrims ought to do. 

They looked back when they got to the corner of the 
street, for their mother was always at the window to 
smile and wave her hand to them. 

‘If Mother looked angry instead of waving and 
smiling, we should deserve it, we were very bad this 
morning,’ said Jo. She went on, ‘Oh, Meg, don’t look 
so unhappy because you can’t have holidays and live 
like a grand lady all the time. Poor dear, just wait till 
I’m a writer and get rich! Then you shall ride in carri- 
ages, eat ice-creams and always wear high-heeled shoes. 
You shall have flowers all the time and good-looking 
boys to dance with.’ 

‘How silly you are, Jo!’ but Meg laughed at the non- 
sense and felt better. 

‘It’s lucky for you that I am, for if I looked unhappy, 
as you do, we should be a sad pair. I can always find 
something to keep me cheerful. So don’t complain any 
more but be happy, as you usually are, and make us 
happy too.’ 

Jo touched her sister kindly on the shoulder as they 
said good-bye and went different ways. Each was trying 
to be cheerful although it was winter and the weather 
was cold, and they had to work so hard and were not 
able to enjoy the things most young people like. 


Helping the family 

Mr March lost his money trying to help a friend. 
When this happened, the two eldest girls were allowed 
by their parents to go out and work for money. This 
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was to help pay what it cost them to live. Meg found 
a job, teaching children in their own home. Her greatest 
difficulty, as she said, was being poor. She liked nice 
things and she could remember a time when their home 
was beautiful and when they had everything they 
wanted. But she tried hard not to be unhappy with 
what she had. 

Jo was very useful to Aunt March. Aunt March 
could not walk much and needed someone young and 
strong to look after her. Jo did not think she would 
like the work, but she took the job of looking after her 
aunt. She thought that, one day, she would find some- 
thing she would like better. 

Aunt March was rather a cross lady, but everyone 
was surprised to find that she liked Jo very much. Once 
Jo had come home and said that she could not do it 
any longer and would not go any more. But Aunt 
March really liked her and sent such a kind letter 
asking her to come back that Jo could not refuse. For 
she, too, really liked the cross old lady with her un- 
pleasant dog and annoying parrot. And she was happy 
to think that she, like Meg, was earning money to help 
their mother. 

But it was when the day’s work was done and they 
all sat round the fire that they were really happy. Each 
of them then told what she had done during the day. 
Their mother smiled, or gave quiet advice about any 
troubles, and so helped the pilgrims on their journey. 
One day the time would come when the war would be 
ended, their father would come back home, and the 
family would all be together again. 
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6. Being Good Neighbours 


The Marchs’ house was separated from Mr Laurence’, 
by a garden with a line of low bushes. It was old and 
small, and Mr Laurence’s was large and grand. Yet it 
seemed a sad house. No children played in the garden, 
No kind face smiled at the windows. Not very many 
people went in and out, only the old gentleman ang 
his grandson. 

To Jo, this house was like those she read about in 
books; a house full of lovely things which no one en- 
joyed. For a long time she had wanted to sce what it 
was like inside, and to know ‘the Laurence boy’. Since 
the party, she had been more eager than ever, and had 
thought of many ways of making friends with him. 
But she had not seen him recently and she had begun 
to think that he had gone away. But one day shc saw 
his face at a window. He was looking down into their 
garden. Beth and Amy were playing a gamc, throwing 
balls of snow at each other. 

"That boy needs friends and fun, she said to herself. 
“His grandfather does not know what is good for him, 
and Pd like to go over and tell the old gentleman 
so.’ 

Jo liked to do unusual things and she did not forget 
her plan of ‘going over’. One afternoon she saw Mr 
Laurence drive away in his carriage. She went into the 
garden and looked up at the windows of the big house. 
All was quiet and there was nobody near the house. 
but the Laurence boy was at a window. He was leaning 
his head on a thin hand. 
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Jo visits Laurie 

‘There he is, poor boy, all alone,’ she thought, ‘and 
he looks ill. Pll throw up a snow-ball and make him 
look out. Then T'll speak to him.’ 

She threw up a ball of soft snow. The boy at once 
looked up with a happy smile. Jo laughed and called, 
“How are you? Are you ill?” 

Laurie opened the window and replied, T've been 111, 
but P'm better now. I’ve been shut up in here for a 
week.’ 

‘I am sorry. What do you do? Do you read?” 

‘Not much, they won’t let me.’ 

"Cant somebody read to you?” 

‘Grandfather does sometimes, but my books don't 
interest him. I hate to ask Brooke, my teacher, all the 
time.’ 

‘Ask somebody to come and visit you then.’ 

‘There isn’t anybody I want to see. Boys are so noisy 
and my head soon aches.’ 

‘Isn’t there some nice girl who would read and amuse 
you? Girls are quiet and like to play at looking after 
people who are ill.’ 

‘I don’t know any.’ 

‘You know us,’ began Jo, then laughed and stopped. 

‘So I do! Will you come, please?” cried Laurie. 

‘I’m not quiet and nice, but I will come if Mother will 
let me. Pll go and ask her. Shut that window like a 
good boy, and wait till I come.’ 


Laurie’s room 

Jo went into the house. She didn’t know what they 
would all say to her. Laurie was excited at the idea of 
having a visitor. He brushed his hair and tried to make 
his room tidy. Soon afterwards he heard a loud knock 
at the door, then a voice asking for Mr Laurie. A 
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servant, looking very surprised, came up and said, ‘A 
young lady to sce you, sir.’ 

‘All right, show her up. It’s Miss Jo,’ said Laurie, 
going to the door to mect Jo. She had a covered dish 
in one hand and a basket with three kittens in the 
other. 

‘Here I am with both hands full,’ said Jo. ‘Mother 
sends her love. She is glad that I can do something for 
you. Meg wanted me to bring something nice which 
she has cooked and Beth thought you might be amused 
by the kittens. I knew you would laugh at them, but I 
couldn’t refuse, she was so eager to do something.’ 

But Beth’s funny idea was just the right thing. As 
he was laughing at the kittens playing, Laurie grew 
friendly at once. 

‘What a comfortable little room this is,’ said Jo. 

‘It might be if the servant kept it nicely, but they 
won’t and I don’t know how to make them. It worries 
me.’ 

‘PI tidy it in two minutes,’ said Jo. She made one or 
two things tidy. She turned the chair with its back to the 
light and made it comfortable. Then she told Laurie 
to sit down, and he did, looking very pleased. 

‘How kind you are,’ he said. ‘Now please sit in the 
big chair and let me do something to amuse my visitor.’ 

‘No, I came to amuse you. Shall I read aloud?’ and 
Jo looked towards some lovely books near by. 


A pleasant talk 

‘Thank you, but I’ve read all those. If you don’t mind, 
I would rather talk,’ answered Laurie. 

‘Oh, no, I’ll talk all day if you only start me going: 
Beth says I never know when to stop.’ 

‘Is Beth the one who stays at home a lot and always 
goes out with a little basket?’ 
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‘Yes, that is my Beth, and a really good girl she is 
too.’ 

‘The pretty one is Meg, and the one with curly hair 
is Amy, I believe?” 

‘How did you know?” 

Laurie answered, ‘Why, you see, I often hear you 
calling to each other. When I’m alone up here I look 
over at your house and you always seem to be enjoying 
yourselves so much. I am sorry for being so rude, but 
sometimes you forget to pull the curtains across when 
the lamps are lit. It’s like looking at a picture to sce 
you all round the table with your mother. I can’t help 
watching. I haven’t got a mother, you know.’ 

Laurie turned away his face. The way Laurie said 
this made Jo feel very sad. He was lonely. She felt she 
had so much love at home. She tried to share her happi- 
ness with him. Her voice, which was usually loud, was 
very quiet as she said, ‘We will never pull the curtains 
across again. Look as much as you like. But why don’t 
you come over and see us? Mother is so nice, she would 
do you a lot of good. Beth would sing to you, if I asked 
her, and Amy would dance. Meg and I would make 
you laugh about the, things we do. We could have some 
happy times. Would your grandfather let you come?” 

‘I think he would if your mother asked him. He is 
very kind, though he does not look it. He might be 
afraid that I would be a trouble to strangers.’ 

‘We are not strangers; we are neighbours. And do not 
think that you would be a trouble. We want to know 
you.’ 


Looking round the house 

With such pleasant talk, the afternoon went quickly. 
Jo talked about her work at Aunt March’s. She made 
Laurie laugh a lot when she described the parrot that 
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talked Spanish. Then they talked about books and 
pictures and Laurie said, ‘If you like them so much, 
come and see ours. Grandfather is out, so you needn't 
be afraid.’ 

‘I’m not afraid of anything,’ said Jo. 

‘I don’t believe you are,’ replied the boy. He thought 
she was a very unusual girl. 

Laurie led the way from room to room, and let Jo 
stop to look at whatever she wanted. When they came to 
the library she smiled and danced. She always did this 
when she was especially happy. There were so many 
books. 

‘Oh! how wonderful! cried Jo. She sat down in a 
comfortable chair and looked around her, feeling very 
pleased. ‘Theodore Laurence, you ought to be the 
happiest boy in the world,’ she said. 

“You can’t live on books,’ said Laurie. 

Before he could say any more, a bell rang and Jo 
jumped up, and said, ‘Oh dear! It’s your grandfather!’ 

‘Well, what if it is? You are not afraid of anything, 
you know.’ 

‘Well, I think I am afraid of him, a little bit, but I 
don’t know why I should be. Mother said I could come 
and I don’t think I have done anything wrong.’ 

‘I am a lot better. I’m only afraid you have made 
yourself tired talking to me.’ 

‘The doctor to see you, sir,’ the servant said. 

‘Would you mind if I left you a minute? I must see 
him,’ said Laurie. 


Jo waits in the library 

‘Don’t worry about me, Im very happy here,’ an- 
swered Jo Laurie went away and Jo amused herself in 
her own way. She was standing in front of a picture of 
the old gentleman when the door opened again. 
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Without turning, she said, ‘I’m sure now that I shouldn’t 
be afraid of him for he’s got kind eyes. But he looks 
as if he could be angry with people if they did not do 
what he wanted. He doesn’t look as nice as my grand- 
father, but I like him.’ 

‘Thank you, madam,’ said a deep voice behind her, 
and there stood old Mr Laurence. 

Poor Jo went red, and began to feel afraid as she 
thought of what she had said. For a minute she wanted 
to run away, but that was not very brave, so she decided 
to stay. When she looked at the real eyes of the old 
gentleman, she saw that they were even kinder than the 
ones in the picture. She felt less afraid. His deep voice 
sounded quite angry. He said, after a minute, ‘So you’re 
not afraid of me, eh?’ 

‘Not much, sir.’ : 

*Pm angry with people if they don’t do what I want, 
am [?’ 

‘I only said I thought so.’ 

‘But you still like me?’ 

“Yes I do, sir.’ 

That answer pleased the old gentleman. He laughed 
and shook her hand. Then he looked at her and said, 
‘You are like your grandfather although you don’t look 
like him. He was a good man, my dear. I knew him. 
What is better, he was a brave and honest one. I was 
proud to be his friend.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Jo, and was not at all afraid 
now. 

‘What have you been doing to this boy of mine?” 

‘Only trying to be a good neighbour, sir.’ Jo told him 
how she had decided to come and visit Laurie. 

‘You think he needs someone to talk to, do you?’ 

‘Yes, sir, he seems a little lonely.’ 
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Jo stays for tea 
‘Well, well! Tell your mother I shall come and see her 


one day. But I hear the bell for tea. Go on being a good 
neighbour, and stay for tea.’ 

‘If you’d like to have me, sir.’ 

‘I shouldn't ask you if I didn’t,’ he said. He politely 
led her out of the library. 

‘What would Meg think of this?’ thought Jo, as she 
was led away. Her eyes shone with fun as she imagined 
herself telling the story at home. 

* The old gentleman spoke little as he drank his tea, 
but he watched the young people. They were soon 
talking like old friends. He noticed that the boy looked 
much better and happier now. ‘She is right, the boy is 
lonely. Pll see what these little girls can do for him,’ 
thought Mr Laurence, as he looked and listened. He 
liked Jo. He liked what she did and said. She seemed to 
understand Laurie very well, although she was not a 
boy like him. 

When tea was finished, Jo said she must go. But 
Laurie said he had something more to show her. He 
took her to the conservatory.* It was lit up and Jo 
thought it was the loveliest place she had ever scen. 
Laurie cut the best flowers and tied them in a bunch 
and gave them to Jo. ‘Please give these to your mother,’ 
he said, ‘and tell her I like the medicine she sent me 
very much.’ 


The piano 

They found Mr Laurence standing in front of the 
fire in the big sitting-room. Jo noticed a beautiful piano, 
which was open. 

‘Do you play?’ she asked Laurie. 

‘Sometimes,’ he answered. 


* conservatory, a room made of glass used for growing flowers. 
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‘Please do now. I want to hear it, so that I can tell Beth.’ 

‘Won’t you play first ?? 

‘I don’t know how. I’m too stupid to learn, but I love 
to listen to music.’ 

So Laurie played and Jo listened. She began to think 
that ‘the Laurence boy’ was clever, because he played 
very well. She wished Beth could hear him. When he 
stopped, Jo praised him, but his grandfather said, *That's 
enough, young lady. Too much praise is not good for 
him. His music is not bad but I hope he will do well in 
more important things. Are you going now? Well, 
thank you for coming, and I hope yowll come again. 
Good-night, Doctor Jo.? 

He shook her hand kindly, but looked as if some- 
thing did not please him. When he had gone, Jo asked 
Laurie if she had said anything wrong. 

‘No, it was me. He doesn’t like to hear me play.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘You will learn some day. Good-night now. You will 
come again, I hope.’ 

‘If you promise to come and sec us after you are well,’ 

‘I will.’ 

‘Good-night, Laurie!’ 

<Good-night, Jo, good-night!’ 

Jo told her family all about her afternoon in the 
Palace Beautiful.* They all wanted to visit it. Mrs 
March wanted to talk about her father with the man 
who had not forgotten him. Meg wanted to walk in 
the conservatory. Amy wanted to see the fine pictures. 
Beth wanted to play the piano. 

‘Laurie may come over and see us, maynt he, 
Mother?’ said Jo. ‘We will all be good to him because 
he hasn’t any mother.’ 

‘Yes, Jo, we will be very pleased to see your friend.’ 

* Palace Beautiful, see Introduction. 
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7. Beth Finds the Palace Beautiful 


The big house was just like a Palace Beautiful, with all 
its lovely things. But it was some time before the girls 
were not afraid to go there. Beth found it hardest because 
she was always rather frightened of new things and new 
people. Old Mr Laurence frightened her. But one day 
he visited the family and said something funny or 
kind to each of the girls. After that, nobody felt much 
afraid of him, and they quickly became great friends. 
Everybody liked Laurie, and he told his teacher how 
much he liked ‘the March girls’. 

The sisters went many times to the big house. Meg 
walked in the conservatory whenever she liked. Jo sat 
and read the books in the big library. Amy copied the 
pictures. But Beth was never brave enough to go, 
although she was eager to look at the piano. She did go 
once with Jo. But the old gentleman did not know how 
frightened she was. He looked at her hard and said 
‘Hey! so loudly that he frightened her. She ran home 
again and told her mother she would never go there 
any more, not even for the dear piano. Nothing they 
could say would take away her fear. But, one day, 
Mr Laurence heard she was frightened, and did 
something about it. 


Mr Laurence’s visit 

During a visit to Mrs March, he began talking about 
music. He talked about the great players and singers 
he had heard. Beth could not stay in the corner, but 
came nearer and nearer to listen. She stood at the back 
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of his chair with her eyes open. Her face was red with 
excitement. 

Mr Laurence did not look at her but talked about 
Laurie’s lessons. Then he pretended to have just thought 
of something. He said to Mrs March, ‘The boy plays 
very little now and I am glad. He was beginning to 
care too much for his music. But it is not good for the 
piano not to be used. Wouldn’t your girls like to come 
over and play it now and then, madam? It would be 
good for it. They needn’t see or speak to anyone, but 
could run in at any time, you know.’ 

He got up to go, but Beth decided to speak. She was 
pressing her hands together with joy as she thought of 
playing that lovely piano. The old gentleman turned 
and added, ‘Please tell the young ladies what I say, and 
if they don’t want to come, why, never mind.’ 


Beth speaks 

Here Beth looked up to him with a happy face and 
said, ‘Oh, sir, they do want to, very, very much.’ 

‘Are you the girl who likes music?’ he asked, very 
kindly. 

‘I’m Beth. I love music dearly, and T'll come if you 
are quite sure nobody will mind.’ 

‘Nobody, my dear. The house is empty half the day, 
so come and play as much as you like. I shall be grateful 
if you will.’ 

‘It is very kind of you, sir.’ 

The old gentleman softly touched her hair. Then he 
bent and kissed her and spoke in a quiet voice. ‘I had 
a little girl once with eyes like these. God bless you, 
my dear! Good-day, madam.’ And away he went in a 
great hurry. 

Next day, when she had seen Laurie and his grand- 
father leave the big house, Beth went there. She went 
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into the room where the piano stood. She stopped and 
looked about, her fingers were shaking. But then she 
touched the piano. At once, she forgot her fear and 
everything else except the joy which the music gave her. 
After that she went many times. She never knew that 
Mr Laurence often opened the door of his room and 
listened to his young friend playing. 


Beth’s present 

‘Mother, may I make a pair of slippers for Mr 
Laurence? He is so kind to me and I don’t know any 
other way to thank him,’ said Beth a few days after this. 

“Yes, dear. It will please him very much. The girls 
will help you and I will buy what you need.’ 

Her mother bought what she needed. Beth worked 
and sewed until they were finished. Then she wrote a 
short, simple letter and got Laurie to help her. He put 
the slippers on Mr Laurence’s table before the old 
gentleman was dressed. Then two days passed, and 
Beth was beginning to fear her friend had not liked her 
present. But when she came home from a walk on the 
second day, her sisters said, all together: 

Here's a letter from the old gentleman! Come quickly, 
and read it!’ 

‘Oh Beth, he’s sent you—’ began Amy, but Jo 
stopped her. 

All the family, Hannah as well, were standing at the 
door of the sitting-room. They were all pointing and 
saying at once. ‘Look there!’ Beth did look. She went 
white with pleasure and surprise, for there stood a little 
piano. A letter was lying on it, addressed to Miss 
Elizabeth March. 


Another present 
‘For me!’ cried Beth. 
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‘Yes, all for you, my dear!’ said Jo. ‘He’s the dearest 
old man in the world. Here’s the key in the letter. Open 
it quickly, we want to know what he says.’ 

‘You read it, Jo, I can’t. Oh, it’s too lovely! and 
Beth hid her face against Jo. Jo opened the letter and 
began to laugh. This is what she read: 

‘Miss March: 

‘Dear Madam, I have had many pairs of slippers 
before but I like yours better than any of them. The 
flowers are the ones I like best. They will always remind 
me of the person who was kind enough to give them 
to me. I always like to pay for what I have. I hope you 
will let “the old gentleman” send you something. It 
once belonged to the little grand-daughter he lost. 
With many thanks and best wishes, 

‘James Laurence.’ 

‘There, Beth, something to be proud of, Pm sure! 
Laurie has told me how Mr Laurence loved the child 
who died. He’s given you her piano,’ said Jo. 

‘I wish someone would write a letter like that to me,’ 
said Amy. ‘PI tell the girls at school. They'll think it 
wonderful.’ 

‘Try playing, dear. Let us hear the sound of the little 
piano,’ said Hannah. 

So Beth tried the piano. All agreed that it was the 
best they had ever heard. 


Beth says thank you 

‘You will have to go and thank him,’ said Jo. She 
was only joking for she never thought that Beth would 
do it. 

‘Yes, I will. Pll go now before I get frightened by 
thinking about it. The family were very surprised to 
see Beth walk out of the room. She went down the 
garden and in at the Laurences’ door. 
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She did something even more surprising afterwards. 
She went and knocked at Mr Laurence’s door. When 
a deep voice said, ‘Come in,’ she went in. 

She walked right up to Mr Laurence. Then she held 
out her hand and said, in a little voice, ‘I came to 
thank you, sir, for— But she did not finish. He looked 
so friendly she forgot what she was going to say. She 
only remembered he had lost the little girl he loved. 
She put both her arms around his neck and kissed him. 

Mr Laurence was very surprised but very pleased. 
He looked very kind. He lifted her on his knee and put 
his old face against her young one. Beth was no longer 
afraid of him. She sat there talking to him like an old 
friend. 

When she went home he walked with her to her own 
gate. He shook her hand, took off his hat, then went 
back again. He was a very polite old gentleman. 

When the girls saw that, Jo was so pleased that she 
danced. Meg said. ‘Well, so Beth wasn't too frightened.’ 
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8. Jo Meets Apollyon* 


Of the four sisters trying to be pilgrims, Beth travelled 
the most easily. Some of the jobs they had to do each 
day in the house were very dull. But Beth did all that 
had to be done, and never complained. She was such 
a nice girl. Amy found things difficult because she loved 
herself too much. Even Meg sometimes did silly things 
because of her love of beautiful clothes and a rich way 
of living. But for Jo it was hardest of all, because she 
was too easily made angry. One day something happened 
which nearly stopped her from being a:pilgrim any more. 

One afternoon, Meg and Jo were getting ready to go 
out. Amy was getting better after being ill. She came 
into their room and asked where they were going. 


Jo is unkind 

‘Little girls should not ask questions,’ said Jo. 

Amy did not like being told this and turned to Meg, 
saying, ‘Please tell me, and take me with you. Beth is 
playing her piano and I haven’t anything to do. I am 
so lonely.’ 

‘I can’t, dear, because you aren’t invited,’ began Meg. 

But Jo said quickly, “Now, Meg, be quiet or you will 
spoil everything. You can’t go, Amy, so don’t cry like 
a baby about it.’ 

‘You are going somewhere with Laurie, I know. I 
believe you are going to the theatre to see a play. 
Mother said I could go. It’s not fair not to tell me.’ 

‘Just listen to me,’ said Meg. ‘Mother doesn’t want 
you to go this week because you’re not well enough yet. 

* Apollyon, see Introduction. 
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You shall go with Beth and Hannah next week and have 
a nice time.’ 

‘Oh, I shan’t like that nearly as much as going with 
you and Laurie. Oh, please let me go, P'm so tired of 
being indoors. I will be very good.’ 

‘Well, should we take her? I don’t think Mother will 
mind if we cover her up warmly,’ began Meg. 

But Jo said angrily, ‘If she goes, I shan’t, and if I 
don’t, Laurie won’t like it. It will be very rude to take 
Amy. I shouldn’t think she would like to go where she 
isn’t invited and isn’t wanted.’ 


Amy is angry too 

Her words made Amy angry. She cried and repeated, 
‘I shall go, Meg says I may, and if I pay for myself— 
and I can—Laurie can’t say no!’ She sat down and 
began to put her shoes on. Then Laurie called from 
below and the two girls hurried down. They left their 
sister crying like a baby. 

As they were leaving the house, Amy called from the 
top of the stairs, ‘You'll be sorry for this, Jo March!’ 
she cried. 

‘Silly child!’ said Jo, shutting the door loudly as she 
went out. 

They enjoyed the play but it was a little spoiled for 
Jo. She kept on thinking about Amy and what she 
meant to do to ‘make her sorry for it’. 

When they got home, they found Amy reading. She 
did not look up from her book or ask any questions. 
But Beth asked many questions and she listened when 
her sisters excitedly told her about the play. 

When Jo went upstairs and put away her best hat, 
she looked towards her desk. For, during their last 
quarrel, Amy had tipped her drawer on to the floor. 
But everything was now tidy. Jo decided that Amy 
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had forgiven and forgotten what she had said to her. 
But Jo was wrong. Next day she discovered something 
which made her very angry. 

Meg, Beth and Amy were sitting together when Jo 
rushed into the room and said, ‘Has anyone taken my 
book ?? 


Jos book 

Meg and Beth both said ‘No’ at once. Amy said 
nothing but Jo saw her face go red and said, 'Amy, 
you've got it.’ 

‘No, I haven’t.’ 

‘That’s not true,’ cried Jo. She looked fierce enough 
to frighten a much braver child than Amy. 

‘You know something about it, and you had better 
tell at once or I’Il make you.’ Jo shook her sister. 

Amy got excited too and cried, ‘I don’t care what you 
say or do, you’ll never see your silly book again.’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘I burned it? VV 

‘What! You burned my little book! I’ve been writing 
and working at it for so long. I meant to get it finished 
to show Father when he comes home. Have you really 
burnt it?’ cried Jo. She had gone very white, her eyes 
shone and her hands shook. 

“Yes, I did! I told you I'd make you pay for being so 
angry, and so—’ 

Amy got no further for Jo was so angry she shook 
Amy fiercely. She was angry and sorry at the same time 
and cried, ‘You wicked, wicked girl! I can never write 
it again, and Pll never forgive you as long as I live!’ 


Amy says sorry 
Meg rushed to rescue Amy, and Beth tried to calm 
Jo. But Jo was angry. She shook her sister once more, 
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then ran out of the room and went upstairs to the old 
chair. There she cried alone. 

When Mrs March came home and heard the story 
she looked very serious. She soon made Amy under- 
stand how much she had hurt her sister. Jo had just 
finished making a copy of the six stories for children 
she had written. She had destroyed her first copy, so 
Amy had burnt work that had taken her years. Jo had 
really worked hard, hoping to make something good 
enough to print. It was terrible for her to have lost it. 
She felt nothing could ever be the same again. 

All the family looked sadly at Amy. She felt that no 
one would ever love her again until she asked Jo to 
forgive her. She was now more sorry than any of them 
for what she had done. So when Jo appeared at tea- 
time, looking very angry, Amy had to be very brave 
to say, ‘Please forgive me, Jo. I am very, very sorry.’ 

‘I shall never forgive you, was Jo’s answer and she 
did not speak to Amy or look at her again. 


A sad evening 

During the evening, nobody talked about what had 
happened. When the time for singing came, Beth could 
hardly play. Jo stood still and Amy began to cry. So 
Meg and Mother sang alone. As Mrs March gave Jo 
her good-night kiss, she said, in a low voice, ‘My dear, 
don’t go to bed angry. Forgive each other, and begin 
again tomorrow.’ 

Jo wanted to lay her head against her mother and 
cry until all her anger was gone. But she felt so badly 
hurt that she couldn’t quite forgive yet. So she shook 
her head and, because Amy was listening, she spoke 
angrily as she said: 

‘It was a wicked thing to do and she doesn’t deserve 
to be forgiven!’ Then she went quickly off to bed. There 
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was no happy talk among the sisters in their room th; 
night. 

The next day, nothing seemed to go well. Amy bega 
to wish she had not asked her sister to forgive he 
for Jo still looked angry and did not speak. During th 
afternoon, Jo decided to ask Laurie to go skating.* 

‘Everyone here is so unfriendly. Laurie is always kin 
and cheerful. He will make me feel better, I know 
she said to herself, and off she went 


Skating 

Amy saw Jo go out carrying her skates, and said t 
Meg, ‘She promised I should go next time, before al 
the ice melts. But it’s no use asking such an unfriendl 
person to take me.’ 

‘Don’t say that. You were very wrong, you know, 
and it’s hard to forgive you for burning her book. But 
I think she will if you ask her at the right time,’ saic 
Meg. ‘Go after them, but don’t say anything until J: 
is happy with Laurie. Then, just kiss her or do some 
kind thing, and I am sure she will be glad to be friendly 
again.’ 

Amy liked this advice, so she said, ‘I'll try,’ and was 
soon running after Jo and Laurie. When she reached 
the river, the others had their skates on and were ready 
to start. Jo saw Amy, but turned away. Laurie didn’t 
see her, because he was carefully trying the edge of the 
ice, for the air was getting warmer. 

‘I will skate a little way first to see if the ice is strong 
enough,’ he said. Jo heard Amy trying to put on her 
skates, but wouldn’t turn to look at her. She followed 
Laurie down the river, rather enjoying Amy’s trouble, 
in an unhappy sort of way. 


*skate, (n) thin piece of metal put under shoes to help you to move 
on ice, (v) to move on ice with skates. 
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She had let her anger grow strong. Wicked tho, 
do grow strong unless you stop thinking them at, 
Laurie in front called out, ‘Keep near the edge, jr. 
safe in the middle!’ t 

I 
The accident 2 

Jo heard, but Amy was having difficulty With J 
skates, and did not hear a word. Jo looked behing, 
said to herself, ‘I don’t care whether she heard or, 
She can take care of herself!’ 

Laurie had gone round a bend, Jo was Just at. 
turn, and Amy, far behind, was moving fast tows 
the smoother ice in the middle of the river. For a min; 
Jo stood still, but decided to go on. Then someth 
made her turn round. She was just in time to see A 
throw up her hands and go down through the bro, 
ice. As she fell, she cried out, and Jo felt very afr 
She tried to call Laurie, but her voice was gone, § 
tried to rush forward, but her feet would not mo 
She could only stand there with her eyes wide op 
and filled with tears, looking at the little bluc hat abo 
the black water, 

Something rushed quickly by her, and Laurie's voi 
cried out, ‘Bring a piece of wood, quick! quick!’ Ho 
she did it she never knew. For the next few minut 
she worked fiercely, finding a piece of wood and brin 
ing it to Laurie. He was quite calm and lay flat on t 
ice, holding Amy up. Together they got the child a 
more frightened than hurt. 

‘Now then, we must put all our coats on her and wa 
her home. We must be quick,’ cried Laurie. Shakit 
and crying, with water running off her, Amy at la 
arrived home. It was not long before she was fë 
asleep, covered in blankets, in front of a hot firc. 
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; Jo and Mother 

i During all the excitement, Jo had hardly spoken. She 
‘had rushed about looking white and frightened, with 
her hands cut by the ice. When Amy was comfortably 
asleep and Mrs March was sitting by the bed, she called 

. Jo to her. She began to look at her hurt hands. 

* ‘Are you sure she is safé?’ said Jo in a low voice. 

a. ‘Quite safe, dear, she is not hurt. You were quite 

| right to cover her and get her home guickly, replied 
her mother cheerfully. 

t ‘Laurie did it all; I only let her go. Mother, if she 

` dies it will be my fault.’ Jo dropped down beside the 

bed and began to cry. She told her mother all that had 

t happened. She said how grateful she was that she had 

t not been punished as she deserved. 

+ ‘J get angry much too easily! I try not to. I think I 

t am better, then I am worse than before. Oh, Mother, 

what shall I do? What shall I do?’ 

‘Pray, dear, and never get tired of trying,’ said Mrs 
€ March. She kissed the wet face with such love that Jo 
Y cried more than ever. 

‘You don’t know how bad it is! I feel I could do 
anything when I am angry. I could hurt anybody and 
` enjoy it. I’m afraid I shall do something very bad some 
€ day and spoil my life. Oh, Mother, help me, help me! 
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Mother’s advice 

‘I will, my child, I will. Don't cry so, my dear. But 
remember this day and decide that you will never know 
another like it. Jo, dear, we all find it difficult to be 
good sometimes. We often have to try all our lives. 
I used to get angry casily, just like you. I have been 
trying to be better for forty years, and even now I 
am still angry. I am angry nearly every day of my life, 
Jo, but I have learned not to show it. I still hope to 
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learn not to feel it, but it may be another forty yea 
before I do.’ i 
Jo felt happier, knowing that her mother had a fau! 
like her own and that she, too, tried to be better. — c 
‘I hope you will be much better, dear, but you my ` 
be careful. Bad thoughts and feelings can make yoy « 
life sad or even spoil it. Today has made you thin} ] 
Remember it, and try as hard as you can to be better 4 
before you are more sorry than you have been today. t 
‘I will try, Mother, I really will.’ K 
Mother and daughter talked for some time longer ¢ 
until Amy moved in her sleep. Jo looked up at he] 
mother, saying, ‘I went to bed angry, I wouldn’t forgiv 4 
her, and if it hadn't been for Laurie, it could have bee | 
too late! I don’t know how I could have been so wicked, ' 
She leaned over her sister and softly touched her hair, + 
It seemed as if Amy heard. She opened her eyes ant ; 
held out her arms with a smile. Neither she nor Jo said : 
a word but they held one another close. They kissei 
each other and everything was forgiven and forgotten) | 
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. Meg Goes to Vanity Fair* 


So the year went on. Winter had gone. In the spring, 
Meg went to visit her friend, Annie Moffat. The Moffat 
family was rich and they lived in a big house in the 
town. Jo, Beth and Amy did all they could to get their 
elder sister ready to enjoy her visit. They were all very 
excited when Meg was ready at last to see what it was 
like to live like the rich. She was a little frightened at 
t by the grand house and the people who wore 
utiful clothes all the time, but the Moffats were kind. 
"hey soon made Meg feel comfortable. But when her 
isit was near its end, Meg was guite ready to go home. 
She felt her parents would not like the way she had been 
living for two weeks. 

It certainly was very pleasant to drive to parties in a 
carriage, to wear her best clothes every day and to have 
nothing to do but enjoy herself. 

Sitting with her mother and Jo, on her first evening 
at home again, she said, ‘Home is a nice place, although 
it isn’t grand.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so, dear. I was afraid it 
would seem dull and poor to you, after your visit to 
such a rich house,’ replied Mrs March. 

Meg had told them about her visit joyfully. She had 
said again and again what a lovely time she had had, 
but something seemed to worry her. When the younger 


sisters had gone to bed, Meg suddenly looked at her 


mother and said, ‘Mother, I want to tell you some- 
thing.’ 


*Vanity Fair, see Introduction. 
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Meg’s story n, 

‘I thought so, dear, what is it? 

‘Shall I go away?’ asked Jo. 

‘Of course not, I always tell you everything. I did 
want to speak in front of the children. I want you 
know that I did some rather wicked things at 
Moffats.’ 

‘We are listening,’ said Mrs March. She was smili 
but looking a little worried. 

A told you that I let the girls dress me more gran 
than usual to go to the party, but I didn’t tell you tl 
painted and powdered my face. Laurie was at the pa 
and thought it wasn’t right, although he didn’t say 

Y I knew it was silly and that you would not like it. ] 
they praised me and said I looked beautiful, so I 


iif 
them do it.’ 
i \ ‘Is that all?’ asked Jo. 
Mrs March looked at her pretty daughter. She fou 


it difficult to blame her, for she had not been v 
foolish. 

‘No, said Meg, ‘I drank wine and was silly. I + 
altogether foolish.’ 

Her mother looked serious and was silent for a li 
while. She then said, ‘Perhaps I was very unwise to 
you go among those people. I know so little about the 
They are kind, perhaps, but interested only in enjoy: 
themselves. They have wrong ideas about young peog 
I am very sorry that this visit may not have been gc 
for you, Meg.’ 

‘Don’t be sorry, I won’t let it hurt me, Mother. ] 
= 1 ä a emi and told that you are beautil 
must say that I like it,’ i j 
what she had just said, nee ms a ee 
hk mot don do, 
olish or even wrong things. Y 
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Ea learn to know what praise is deserved and not be 
00 proud of it, Meg.’ 


t {Talk about marriage 
0 ‘J think the time has now come for me to speak to 
‘both you and Jo about marriage. You are both young, 
(but not too young to understand. All mothers make plans 
‘ffor their daughters’ future, so listen to what I have to say.’ 
Jo went and sat on one arm of her mother’s chair, 
y dooking very serious. Mrs March held a hand of each 
y (daughter and said, in her quiet, yet cheerful way: 


¥ ‘I want my daughters to be beautiful and good, to be | 
‘Moved, to be well and wisely married. I want them to | 


tllead useful lives, with as little sorrow as God may 
t[think right for them. 

‘To be loved and chosen by a good man is the best 
and sweetest thing that can happen to a woman. I hope 
this will happen to my girls. You should think of it. 
‘It is right to hope for it, and wise to get ready for it. 
When the time comes, you will feel ready for it. 

‘Like all mothers, I want the best for you, but not for 
you to marry rich men only because they are rich. They 
may have grand houses which are not homes because 
there is no love there. We have to have money and when 
we use it well it is a good thing. But I never want you 
to think it is the first or only thing to try for. Pd rather 
see you poor men's wives, and happy, than gueens, 
and unhappy. 

| Remember one thing, my girls: Mother is always 
ready to listen to you, to help and advise you. And 
Father is always ready to be your friend. We both hope 
-| that we will be able to be proud of our daughters, 
whether married or single.’ 
‘You will be, Mother, you will be,’ cried both girls 
gratefully, as she kissed them good-night. 
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10. Trying Something New 


When summer came, the March girls had holidays ; 
were free to spend the long days doing just as ti 
wanted. Meg and Jo decided to be ‘really lazy’ all | 
time, doing nothing but what each wanted to. 
Amy and Beth thought they would copy their eli. 
sisters. ‘Don’t let us do any lessons, Beth, for a tir 
but only play and rest like Meg and Jo,’ said Ar 
‘May we?’ they asked their mother, and Mrs Mar 
replied: 

“You may try it for a week to see how you like it 
think that by Saturday night you will find that all p. 
and no work is as bad as all work and no play? 

‘Oh, no, it will be lovely,’ they all cried. 

Next morning, Meg did not appear until ten o'clx 
Her breakfast did not taste nice. The room was unti 
because Jo had not done any work there, Beth hadn 
cleaned and Amy’s books were lying about. Nothi 
was tidy and pleasant, except Mother’s corner whi 
looked as usual. Meg sat there to read and think abo 
the pretty summer clothes she would buy. Jo spent t 


“ morning on the river with Laurie and the afterno 


reading. Beth tidied her doll's cupboards and ma 
herself tired before she had finished. She went to ki 
music, very happy that she need do no washing y 
dishes. Amy put on her best white dress and sat in u 
garden to draw. She hoped someone would see her ar 
ask who the young artist was. At tea-time they told eac 
other what they had done all day. All agreed it ha 
been a very enjoyable day, but a very long one. 
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A bad week 

But, as the weck went on, they enjoyed it less. Their 
mother, with Hannah’s help, did their work in the house 
and kept everything going smoothly. But each of the 
girls felt she could not do anything properly. Not one 
of them would admit that she had had enough of doing 
just what she liked. But, by Friday night, cach told 
herself that she was glad the week was nearly over. 

But Mrs March thought their lesson was not quite 
complete. On Saturday morning, when the sisters went 
to breakfast, nothing was ready. There was no fire in 
the kitchen, no Hannah and no Mother anywhere to be 
seen. 

“What has happened?” cried Jo. 

Meg ran upstairs and soon came back, saying, ‘It’s all 
right. Mother isn't ill, only very tired. She says it has 
been a hard week for her and for Hannah. She has given 
Hannah a holiday and she is going to stay quietly in her 
room all day and let us take care of ourselves.’ 

‘Well, I like the idea,’ said Jo, and the others agreed. 
All felt some work would be a nice change. Meg cooked 
some breakfast, not very successfully, and Jo took some 
to their mother. Mrs March received her boiled tea 
and burnt bread with thanks, and laughed a lot over 
it when’ Jo was gone. Then she took from a cupboard 
some food she had already got ready for herself. 


Fo wants to cook 
| Meg was sorry she had not done better with the 
* cooking, but Jo said, ‘Never mind. Pll get the dinner 
and be servant. You keep your hands nice and clean 
and see any visitors who may come.’ 
Jo knew even less about cooking than her sister, but 
soon she understood what Hannah meant when she 
said, ‘Looking after a house is no joke.’ So did Beth 
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and Amy: they were doing the cleaning. 

There was plenty of plain food in the cupboard, | 
Jo thought she would like to have something special 
her first dinner party. So she went out to the shops a; 
came back with some fish, some vegetables and so, 
fruit. The fish had cost a lot of money and the fr; 
was not very ripe. Jo had found some cream in 
cupboard and wanted to eat the fruit with that. Aj 
she invited Laurie to dinner. 

‘I don’t think you should have invited anyone,’ sa; 
Meg. “You know you cannot make anything but lit 
cakes and sweets. But now you have asked Laurie yo 
will have to cook something. You had better ZO ar 
ask Mother about things, before you try doing anythin 
difficult.? 

‘Of course I will, Pm not a fool,’ said Jo, and si 
went up to her mother’s room. 

‘Do as you like, and don't worry me. I am going or 
to dinner,’ said Mrs March. ‘I am having a holida 
today, to rest, write letters, and to visit my friends? 

These words were very unlike their kind mother. 
felt something terrible had happened. 

‘Everything is wrong,’ she said. 


Mother goes out 

She went down and found Beth crying because her 
bird had died. She had forgotten to feed it. ‘Oh, Jo, : 
don’t know how I could have been so cruel,’ Beth cried. 

‘Don’t cry, my Beth, we shall bury him this afternoon} 
and we shall all watch. PI give you a nice little box toi 
put him in,’ said Jo. She went to the kitchen to start} 
cooking. 

Soon after that, Mrs March went out. F irst she looked) 
round and saw how the girls were managing, and said; 
a few kind words to Beth. The girls felt very helpless 
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as they watched their mother walk away. A few minutes 
later, a Miss Crocker called and said she had come to 
dinner. The sisters felt even more unhappy. They did 
not like this lady. She saw everything that you did in 
your house and talked about it afterwards wherever 
she went. But she was old and poor and they had been 
taught to be kind to her. So Meg gave her a comfortable 
chair and tried to amuse her until dinner was ready. 
The visitor asked questions and told stories about the 
people she knew. 

While this was going on, poor Jo was in the kitchen. 
She was discovering that you need more than hard work 
to be a good cook. By the time dinner was ready, half 
an hour later than usual, she was tired and sorry for 
herself. She had meant to make a meal good enough 
for Laurie. He was used to all sorts of good food. The 
potatoes were not cooked enough, other things were 
burnt, and the soup had lumps in it. Even the fruit was 
not nearly so ripe as it had looked in the shop. 


The dinner 

Poor Jo would gladly have not been there, as one 
thing after another was tasted and pushed away. Amy 
laughed foolishly, Meg looked worried as Miss Crocker 
noticed the bad food. Laurie talked and joked loudly 
and tried to make everyone a little happier. 

Jo’s hot face cooled. She felt better as they took the 
dishes off the table and put the fruit on. For it was 
something special. She had put lots of sugar on, and 
they were going to have a big jug of cream with it. 

Everybody looked pleased as the pretty glass plates 
were passed around. Each was filled with the red fruit 
floating in cream. Miss Cracker tasted hers first, then 
closed her eyes and pressed her lips together. Jo did 
not take any, because she thought there might not 
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be enough for everybody. She looked at Laurie. H, 
was eating bravely, looking down at his plate. Am, 
took a big spoonful of hers, laughed, hid her face in he 
handkerchief, and left the table quickly. 

‘Oh! What is it?’ cried Jo. 

‘Salt instead of sugar and the cream is bad, replie, 
Meg. She looked very sad. 

‘Oh dear! Oh, I am sorry,’ said Jo. She fell back i 
her chair and remembered how, at the last minute, sh 
had put the white powder on the fruit. She had used on: 
of the two tins on the kitchen table and had forgotter 
to put the cream in the cool cupboard. She saw Lauri: 
looking at her with joking eyes and her face grew red 
and she felt like crying. Then she suddenly saw hoy 
funny it all was. She laughed until the tears ran down 
her cheeks. Everybody else laughed too—even Mis 
Crocker—and they finished the dinner party with bread 
and butter and jam. 


An unpleasant day 

‘I can’t possibly tidy up now,’ said Jo. ‘We will calm 
ourselves by burying the bird.’ Miss Crocker got ready 
to leave. She was eager to tell the new story at another 
friend’s house. i 

Laurie dug a hole in the garden to bury Beth’s bird. 
Beth put the bird in it and covered it with flowers. Then 
Meg helped Jo put away what was left of the dinner, 
and Laurie took Amy for a drive. 

When Mrs March came home, she found the three 
older girls busy cleaning the house, in the middle of 
the afternoon. The girls had only just finished by 
evening. One by one they came to sit in the garden. 
It was a lovely evening and the garden smelled ot 
flowers. 

‘What an unpleasant day this has been,’ began Jo. 
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‘It has seemed shorter than usual but so uncomfort- 
able,’ said Meg. 
‘Not a bit like home,’ added Amy. 

“Tt can’t seem so without Mother and my little bird, 
Pip,’ said Beth. She looked sadly up at the empty cage 
above her head. 

‘Here is Mother, dear, and you shall have another 
bird tomorrow if you want it.’ 


Work and play 

As she spoke Mrs March sat down among them. 
She did not seem to have enjoyed her holiday either. 

‘Are you happy with the things you have done, girls, 
or do you want another week of it?’ 

‘I don’t,’ cried Jo. 

‘Nor do J,’ replied each of the others. 

‘You think, then, that it is better to have to do a few 
things for others, do you?’ 

‘Mother, did you leave us to manage on our own on 
purpose >?’ cried Meg. 

‘Yes, dear, I wanted you to see how the comfort of 
all depends on each doing her share. While Hannah 
and I did your work, you got on fairly well, though I 
think you were not happy. So I thought I would show 
you what happens when everybody thinks only of 
herself.’ 

The girls all agreed with their mother, and each 
made plans to mix work with play in the future. In 
that way their home could be, as Mrs March said, ‘a 
place comfortable and lovely to us all. - 
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11. Dreams of the Future 


During the winter months, Laurie became a real frieng 
of the family. The March girls allowed him to share 
their home and join in their games. He became almoy 
one of the family. Laurie was pleased that he was thei 
friend and did many things for them. He made a bog 
for letters and parcels and put it in the bushes between 
the two houses. Many strange things passed through 
that letter-box. Even old Mr Laurence amused himself 
by sending presents to the March family. 

Laurie had some English friends, boys and girls, to 
visit him during the summer. The March family were 
invited to join many walks and river trips. But it was 
now September, and Laurie was alone again. One day 
Laurie, from where he lay in his garden, saw the sisters 
set out for a walk. 

‘Where are those girls going ?? he thought. Each wore 
a large hat, each had a bag over her shoulder and each 
carried a long stick in her hand. Meg had something 
to sit on, Jo a book, Beth a basket and Amy her drawing 
things. They walked one behind the other. They went 
out of the garden, down the road and began to climb 
a hill leading to the wood on the top. 


Laurie follows 

‘Well! I think they might have asked me!’ Laurie 
decided to follow them and see what it all meant. By 
the time he was ready to go, he could not sec the girls. 
But at last he found them sitting on the ground, under 
some trees. They did not see Laurie and he stood 
behind a tree, watching them. It was a pretty picture: | 
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Meg was mending, Beth was playing with her dolls, 

Amy was drawing, and Jo was making some socks, as 

she read aloud. 

` The watching boy felt that he should not have come 

and ought to go away. But he was lonely and stayed. 
hen Beth looked up, saw Lauric, and smiled. 

‘May I come in, please, or do you not want me to?” 

e asked. 

Jo said, ‘Of course you may. We would have asked 

ou before but we thought you wouldn’t like such a 

irl’s game as this. You see, we used to play at “Pilgrim’s 

rogress”. This summer we decided to go on with it 
the open air. As part of the game we wear old hats 

nd use the sticks to help us climb the hill.’ 

‘Well,’ said Meg, ‘as it is against our rules for anyone 
to do nothing here, you take the book and finish reading 
the story. Jo can go on with her socks.’ 

“Yes, madam,’ replied Laurie. ‘Pll do anything if 

ou’ll let me stay a bit, for it’s very dull down there 

alone.’ The story was not a long one. When it was 
finished, they sat for a time talking of all the things 
each wanted to do in the future. 


v 


Dreaming of the future 

‘Wouldn’t it be fun if all the things we dream of 
doing could come true?’ said Jo. ‘Let us each tell 
what we would most like to do. What about you, 
Laurie ?’ 

‘If I tell you, will you tell me?’ 

‘Yes, if the others will too.’ 

‘We will. Now begin, Laurie.’ 

‘Well,’ said Laurie, ‘I should like to travel. I would 
see as much of the world as I wanted to. Then I would 
live in this country and become famous as a player of 
music. I never want to worry about money or business 
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but just to enjoy myself. That’s my favourite dream, 
What is yours, Meg?’ 

Meg thought a little before saying, ‘I should like a 
lovely house, full of beautiful things, nice food, pretty 
clothes, pleasant people. It would be my house, | 
should have plenty of money and servants and I should 
never need to do any work. How I should enjoy it! | 
would do good, though, and make everybody love 
me.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you share your house with a husband? 
asked Laurie, with a smile. 

‘I said pleasant people”, Meg bent to fasten her 
shoe as she spoke, and her face could not be seen. 

‘Why don’t you say you’d have a nice, wise husband 
and some little children? You know your dream house 
wouldn’t be quite right without,’ said Jo. 

“You would have nothing but horses, pens and ink 
and books in yours,’ answered Meg. 


The others wish 

‘Yes, that’s quite true. I’d have lots of Arabian horses 
and rooms full of books. I’d write with a magic pen so 
that my works would be as famous as Laurie’s music. 
I want to do something wonderful that won't be for- 
gotten after I am dead. I don’t know what it will be but 
I mean to surprise you all one day. I think I shall write 
books and get rich and famous. That is my favourite 
dream.’ 

‘Mine is to stay at home, safe with Father and 
Mother, and help take care of the family,’ said Beth. 

‘Don’t you wish for anything else?’ asked Laurie. 

‘Since I have my piano, I have everything I want. I 
only wish we may all keep well and be together. Nothing 
else.’ 

‘I have so many wishes,’ said Amy, ‘but my favourite | 
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dream is to paint good pictures. I want to go to Rome 
to paint wonderful pictures, and be the best artist 
in the whole world.’ 

‘We do want a lot, don’t we? said Laurie. ‘Except 
Beth, we all want to be rich or famous. I would be 
interested to know if any of us will get our wishes.’ 
= ‘Well, if we are all alive ten years from now, let's 
meet. Then we can see how much nearer we are to 
bur wishes than now,’ said Jo. She was always ready 
with a plan. 

“We shall all be very old then,’ said Meg. ‘I shall be 
twenty-seven.’ 

‘You and I will be twenty-six, Laurie. Beth will be 
twenty-three and Amy twenty-two. What an old party!’ 
said Jo. 


Laurie’s family 

‘I hope I have done something to be proud of by 
then, Jo, but I am so lazy,’ said Laurie. 

‘Mother says you need something to work for. When 
you have it she is sure you will work very well.’ 

‘Does she really? I will, if I get the chance,’ cried 
Laurie. ‘I try to please my grandfather but he wants 
me to be a merchant, for he was one. I hate all the 
things his ships bring. I don’t care how soon they all 
sink when I own them. But I’ve got to be a merchant 
like him, or act like my father. If there was anybody 
left to stay with the old gentleman, Pd run away 
tomorrow.’ 

‘I advise you to sail away in one of your ships, and 
not come home again until you have tried your way,’ 
said Jo. 

‘That’s not right, Jo, you mustn’t talk in that way 
and Laurie mustn’t take your bad advice,’ said Meg. 

But the talk was stopped by the sound of a bell. They 
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knew they would have to hurry to get home in time fy 
supper. 

| ‘May I come again, please ?’ asked Laurie, when they 
I all stopped to say good-night. 

"Yes, if you are good and always do what you ought 
to, like the boys in the lesson books,’ said Meg, witha 
smile. 

Tl try.’ 

‘Then you may come, and Pll teach you to make 
socks. Everyone wants them just now,’ added Jo. She 


waved her socks as they went into the house. 


YU 


12. Secrets 


It was now October and the days were growing short 
and cold. Jo was busy in her room at the top of the 
_ house. She was writing a story and it was nearly finished. 
When the last page was filled, she signed her name and 
/ threw down her pen. ‘There!’ she said. ‘I’ve done my 
best. If it’s not good enough, I shall have to wait until 
I can do better.’ 

She read through her story carefully. She made 
changes here and there and put in more commas. Then 
she tied it with a ribbon and sat looking at it silently. 
From a drawer she took another finished story. She 
put both in her pocket and went quietly downstairs. 
Then she put on her hat and coat and went out into 
the street. She stopped a passing bus and went on it to 
town. She looked happy, but as though she had some 
secret. When she got out of the bus she walked quickly 
until she reached a building in a busy strect. She went 
in through the door and looked up the dirty stairs. She 
stood quite still for a moment, then walked quickly 
away. 

Jo did this a second time and a third time, then she 
shook herself and walked up the stairs. She seemed to 
be going to have all her teeth out. Among the signs 
near the door was one of a dentist.* In ten minutes Jo 
came running down the stairs. She looked like a person 
who had passed through a hard time. She found Laurie 
waiting by the door. He had been sitting in the window 
of a house opposite and had seen her go in. 


*dentist, a doctor who takes care of teeth. 
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Laurie watches 

‘It’s like Jo to come to a dentist’s alone. But if she 
had a bad time she’ll need somebody to help her home,’ 
he thought. When Jo saw him, she did not look at al] 
pleased. She just bent her head a little and passed him 
by. He followed, feeling sorry for her and saying, 

‘Did you have a bad time?” 

‘Not very.’ 

“You finished quickly!’ 

‘Yes, luckily!’ 

‘Why did you go alone?” 

‘I didn’t want anyone to know.’ 

"You are the strangest person I have ever known. 
How many did you have out?” 

Jo did not understand her friend and looked at him | 
strangely. “There are two that I want to have out, but | 
I must wait a week,’ she said. Then she began to laugh. 

‘What are you laughing at? You are planning some 
joke, Jo!’ 

‘Well, I have a secret. If you promise not to say 
anything about it at home, I will tell it to you,’ said Jo, 

‘I won’t say a word, so tell me.’ 


| 


The secret 

‘I’ve been to take two of my stories to a newspaper 
man. He is going to tell me next week if they are good 
enough to print.’ 

‘Good for Miss Jo March, the famous writer,’ cried 
Laurie. 

‘Perhaps they will never get printed,’ said Jo, ‘but I 
couldn’t rest until I had tried. I said nothing about it. 
I didn’t want anyone else to be sorry if the stories 
weren’t printed.’ 

‘It won’t fail, Jo. Your stories are much better than 
half the rubbish that is printed every day. It will be 
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good to see them in print. We shall be very proud of 
‘our writer.’ 


Jo's eyes shone, for it is always pleasant to be 
believed in. 


Iņ Come on then, race down the hill with me, 
Laurie, 


| They could not see anyone, and they were out of the 


? 


said 


city now. Jo agreed, and the two ran. Laurie reached 
| the bottom first. Jo came along with hair flying and 
bright eyes and face. She was very happy. 

For a week or two her sisters did not know what was 
| the matter with Jo. She rushed to the door when the 
postman knocked and was very strange. But one after- 
* noon she came into the room where Meg, Amy and 
Beth sat working. She had a newspaper in her hand and 
sat down and began to read. 


The story 
‘Have you anything interesting there?’ asked Meg. 
‘Only a story,’ said Jo. 
“Read it to us,’ said Amy. 
“What is the name of the story?’ asked Beth. 
< **Two Artists”. 
‘That sounds good; read it,’ said Meg. 

With a loud ‘Hem! Jo began to read very fast. The 
girls listened with interest, for the story was exciting 
and sad. Most of the people in it died before the end. 

‘Who wrote it?’ asked Beth, for she had scen a strange 
look on Jo’s face. 

The reader suddenly threw away the paper and re- 
plied in a loud voice, ‘Your sister!’ 

‘You!’ cried Meg, dropping her work. 

‘It’s very good,’ said Amy. 

‘I knew it! I knew it! Oh, my Jo, I am so proud!’ 

, and Beth ran to kiss her sister. 
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They were all very pleased. Meg wouldn't believe it 
until she saw the words, ‘Miss Josephine March’ 
printed in the paper. When they told the news to 
Hannah she said, ‘Well! Fancy Miss Jo doing it!’ and 
Mrs March was very proud when she was told about it. 

‘Tell us all about it.’ ‘When did it come ? ‘How much 


did you get for it? ‘What will Father say?’ cried the | 


family, altogether. 


‘Stop! stop, all of you! PIL tell you everything.’ Jo 


did so at once, and she ended by saying, ‘I am so happy, 
for in time I may be able to earn enough money to 
keep me and help you others.’ Jo wanted more than 
anything else to look after herself and earn the praise 
of those she loved. This small success seemed a good 
beginning. 
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13. A Telegram 


It was a dull afternoon in November. The girls sat in 
eir pleasant room, working and talking, but their talk 
vas no more cheerful than the weather. 

Beth was looking out of the window. She turned to 

e others and said, ‘Well, dears, the weather is unplea- 
ant, but here are two pleasant things going to happen 

t once. Mother is coming down the street and Laurie 
is hurrying through the garden. Laurie seems to have 
omething good to tell us.’ 

They both came in. Mrs March asked her usual 

uestion, ‘Any letter from Father, girls?’ 

Laurie asked the sisters to come for a drive. ‘You'll 
ome, Jo? and Beth and the others? I’m going to drive 
Brooke home.’ 

Meg said that she would not go. She was too busy, 
she said. But the others were eager to get out for a 
ime. ‘We three will be ready in a minute,’ cried Amy, 
nd she ran away to put on her outdoor clothes. 

‘Can I do anything for you in town, Mrs March?’ 
asked Laurie. 

‘No, thank you, dear boy, except to call at the post- 
office, if you will be so kind. It’s our day for a letter. 
Father usually writes each week, but perhaps there has 
been some delay in the post.’ 


The news , 
There was a sharp knock at the door and Hannah 


came in, saying, ‘Here is one of those telegram things, 
madam.’ She handed it carefully to Mrs March and 
looked afraid of it. 
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When she heard the word ‘telegram’, Mrs March 
took the envelope quickly. She read what was inside 
and dropped into her chair looking very pale. 

Laurie ran to get some water. Meg and Hannah held 
Mrs March up and Jo read aloud in a frightened voice, 

Mrs March. Your husband is very ill. Come at 
once. Hospital, Washington.’ 

Suddenly the whole world seemed to change. The 
girls gathered round their mother. It seemed that all' 
the happiness of their lives was to be taken from them. ( 

Mrs March soon felt better and read the message. 
She stretched out her hands to her daughters and said: 
in a voice they never forgot, ‘I shall go at once but it’ 
may be too late. Oh, children, children, help me!’ 

For several minutes they all cried. Hannah was the| 
first to stop and set a good example to the others. 

‘May God keep the dear man! I won't waste more 
time crying, but Pll get your things ready for the 
journey, madam.’ She wiped away her tears and went 
back to work. Hannah always found working was the: 
best way to meet troubles. 


Plans to be made 

‘Hannah is right, there’s no time for tears now. Be 
calm, girls, and let us think.’ Mrs March started to 
think out plans for tkem all. 

‘Where is Laurie?’ she asked. 

‘Here, madam. Oh, let me do something.’ 

“Then will you please send a telegram saying I wills 
come at once and will you leave a letter at Aunt March's? 
Jo, give me some paper.’ 

Jo knew very well that they would have to borrow 
the money for the journey from Aunt March. She 
wished they didn’t have to. She sat thinking whether 
she could do anything to get some more money. She 
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wanted to buy some nice things for her dear father. 
Beth was sent to ask Mr Laurence for a little good 
wine. ‘I’m not too proud to ask for things for Father. 
He must have the best of everything,’ said Mrs March. 
Mr. Laurence came hurrying back with Beth, bringing 
the wine and other nice things for the sick man. This 
ind old friend offered to look after the girls while their 
mother was away, or even to take care of Mrs March 
n the journey. But Mrs March would not allow this, 
Ithough she would have liked to have him with her. 
Mr Laurence suddenly hurried away. Soon afterwards 
another visitor knocked at the door. Meg opened it and 
Mr Brooke came in. 


Everyone helps 

‘I’m very sorry to hear the news, Miss March,’ he 
said. ‘I come to offer to go with your mother on her 
journey. I have to go to Washington on business for 
Mr Laurence. I shall be really happy to help her there.’ 

“You are all very kind! Mother will accept, I’m sure. 
It will be such a help to her to know that she has some- 
one to take care of her. Thank you very much.’ 

Laurie came back with a letter from Aunt March. 
She had sent the money they had asked for. She had also 
sent a letter. In it she said that she had always known it 
was stupid of her nephew to go into the army. She 
hoped they would take her advice next time. Mrs March 
put the letter in the fire and the money in her bag and 
went on getting ready. 

The afternoon became evening and everything was 
ready for the journey. Jo had gone with a message from 
her mother to some friends, and had not yet come back. 
Laurie was sent to look for her. He did not find her, 
however, and she came in looking rather strange. 

The family were surprised when she put some money 
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before her mother and said, with a shaky voice, "That's 
my share towards making Father comfortable and 
bringing him home!’ 

‘My dear, where did you get it? Twenty-five dollars! 
Jo, I hope you have not done anything foolish!’ 

‘No, it’s mine, honestly. I didn’t ask anyone for it, 
or borrow it or steal it. I don’t think you will blame me, 
for I only sold what was my own.’ 


Jo's present 

As she spoke, Jo took off her hat. Everyone cried 
out at once, for all her long hair was cut off. 

‘Your hair! Your beautiful hair!’ ‘Oh, Jo, how could 
you?’ ‘Your one beauty!’ ‘She does not look like my 
Jo any more, but I love her dearly for it.’ 

Jo tried to look as if she liked it. “Don’t thank me, 
please,’ she said. ‘It will cure me of being proud. 1 was 
too proud of my hair. Beside, it will be easier to keep in 
order. I’m quite happy, so please take the money, and 
let us have supper.’ 

‘I am not quite happy yet, my dear,” said Mrs March. 
‘I love you for having done it, but I am afraid you will 
be sorry for it one of these days.’ 

‘No, I won’t,’ replied Jo, glad that her mother did 
not blame her very much. It was a brave thing to have 
done, for in those days women did not wear their hair 
cut short. 

‘Whatever made you do it?’ asked Amy. She would 
no more cut off her pretty hair than cut off her head. 

‘Well, I felt I had to do something for Father,’ replied 
Jo. ‘I hated Mother having to ask Aunt March to lend 
her some money. Meg gave all the money she earned 
in a month to help pay for the cost of the house. I only 
bought clothes with mine so that I felt wicked.’ 

‘You need not feel wicked, my child. You had no 
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clothes for the winter and you bought the simplest you 
could get.’ Her mother said this with a look that made 
Jo glad. 


Bed-time 

Nobody wanted to go to bed when at last Mrs March 
said, ‘All is ready for tomorrow now. Come, girls, let 
us have our usual singing.’ 

Beth went to the piano and played the song their 
father liked best. They all began to sing, but they were 
feeling so sad that they stopped one after another. 
Beth was left playing alone, for music always helped 
to make her feel happy when she was sad. 

‘Go to bed and go to sleep, for we must be up early. 
|Good-night, my dears,’ said Mrs March, when the 
| song was finished. 

Beth and Amy soon went to sleep. Meg lay awake 
thinking serious thoughts. Jo lay guite still, and Meg 
thought she was asleep until she heard a sound. ‘Jo, 

| dear, what is it?’ she said. ‘Are you crying about Father?” 

‘No, not now.’ 

‘What, then?’ 

‘My — my hair! said poor Jo, who tried to stop 
crying. ‘Don’t laugh at me.’ 

Meg did not laugh for it did not seem at all funny 
to her. She kissed her sister very gently. 

‘I’m not really sorry; I would do it again. Don’t tell 
anyone, Meg. I feel better now.’ 

The sisters soon slept after this. They were both 
comforted. As the clocks were striking twelve that night, 
their mother went quietly from bed to bed. She looked 
at the face of each girl sleeping there and prayed for 
them. She looked from the window into the night. The 
moon shone on her and something seemed to say, ‘Be 
comforted. There is always light behind the clouds.’ 
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14. Letters 


The next morning, everything seemed very strange when 
the girls went down to breakfast early. Their mother 
had been earlier still and everything was ready for her 
journey. Nobody talked much, for all felt sad. As they 
sat waiting for the carriage, Mrs March said, “Children, © 
Hannah will look after you and Mr Laurence will 
protect you. I am sure you will be all right. Don't 
be sad. Don't cry when I am gone. Do your work as 
usual. Hope and keep busy. It is good to work when 
we have troubles.’ 

‘We will do our best, Mother, we really.’ 

Laurie and his grandfather came over and said good- 
bye. Mr Brooke looked so strong and wise as he got 
into the carriage with their mother that the girls felt 
more hopeful already. 

‘Good-bye, my dears. God bless* and keep us all,’ 
whispered Mrs March, and she kissed her daughters, 
one after the other. 

As the carriage drove away, the sun came out and 
shone on the group saying good-bye. The four girls 
were waving their hands and Mr Laurence, Hannah 
and Laurie stood behind them. 

‘Half the house seems to have gone,’ said Meg sadly, 
when their neighbours went home to breakfast. The four 
girls were left to rest. Beth opened her lips to speak but she 
could only point. Mother had left a heap of mended stock- 
ings on her table. Even in her last moments, when she 
had so much to do, she had worked for them. Although 
they had promised to be brave, they all began to cry. 

*bless, wish someone or something well. 
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After a short while, Hannah said, ‘Now, my dear 
young ladies, remember what your mother said, and 
don’t cry. I’ve made some tea, so come and have a cup 
and then start work.’ 

The girls took Hannah’s advice and, in ten minutes, 
were all right again. Soon after, each started her work 


When news of their father came, the girls were 
much happier. Although he was dangerously ill, seeing 
Mrs March had already made him feel better. The news 
grew more and more cheerful, as the days passed. The 
girls sent long letters to their father, full of messages 
to help to make him more cheerful. 

Mr and Mrs March very much enjoyed the letters 
from their children. Old Mr Laurence, too, sent a kind 
letter. It made them feel there was nothing to worry 
about at home. 

‘Dear Madam, the little girls are all well. Hannah is 

a very good servant. Please ask Brooke for any help 

you need. Ask me for money if you find you have not 

enough. Make sure your husband has everything he 
needs. Thank God he is getting better. 
‘Your friend, 
‘James Laurence.’ 

The news from the hospital got better. As the girls 
stopped worrying so much about their father they began 
‘to be less good at their work. Only Beth did all her own 
work each day and some of the work of her sisters too, 
for they sometimes forgot it. Everybody felt how kind 
and helpful Beth was, and got used to going to her for 
comfort and advice. They did not mean to be bad, but 
they were. This made them very sorry and unhappy in 
the days that followed. 
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15. Beth 


About ten days after Mrs March had gone, Beth said 
to Meg, ‘Mother told us not to forget to visit those poor [4 
friends of hers. I have been every day, but I think you 
or Hannah should go. The baby is ill and I don’t know 
what to do for it. Beth spoke seriously, so Meg pro- m 
mised she would go the next day. 

‘Ask Hannah for something nice for them, and take þe 
it yourself, Beth. The air will be good for you,’ said 
Jo. ‘I want to finish my writing, so I haven’t time to go.’ 

Beth was feeling very tired, but she had a short rest 
and then got ready to go out. She put on her outdoor 
clothes, and filled her basket with things for the poor 
children. She went out into the cold air looking rather 
sad. It was late when she came back. Nobody saw her f 
come in and go upstairs to Mrs March’s room. Jo 
found her there half an hour later, looking very serious ff 
and her eyes red with crying. 

‘Oh, Beth, what is the matter ?’ 

‘Don’t come near me, Jo. But tell me, you have had! 
scarlet fever,* haven't you?’ 

‘Yes, years ago when Meg did. Why? i 
‘Oh, Jo, the Hummels’ baby died in my arms before 
the mother got home from work. The doctor said, when 1 

he came, that it had scarlet fever. He told me to go 
home at once, or I would have the fever. Oh, Jo, it | 
was all so sad.’ 


The illness 
Jo sat down in her mother’s big chair and, taking 
* scarlet fever, an illness which spreads very easily. 
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her sister in her arms, she said: 

‘Oh, my Beth, you won’t have the fever. If you are ill, 
my dearest, I will never forgive myself. I ought to have 
gone to the Hummels. What shall we do?” 

‘Don’t be frightened, Jo. I don’t believe I shall have 
it badly. I looked in Mother’s book of medicine. It 
says that the fever begins with the pains I’ve got. I 
have taken some medicine that the doctor gave me, and 

feel better,’ said Beth. She put her cold hands over her 
ot face and tried to look well. 

‘I wish Mother could be here! said Jo. ‘PI call 

annah, she knows all about illness.’ 

Hannah came to look at Beth, and asked her a lot 
bf questions. She started to take care of things at once. 
he told them there was no need to worry, for most 

ople had scarlet fever. If they were looked after pro- 

rly, they did not die. ‘But,’ went on Hannah, after 
Meg had been told, T'll tell you what we'll do. We 
will ask the doctor to come and sec that we start right. 
Then we'll send Amy to stay with Aunt March, then she 
ill not catch the fever from Beth. Meg or Jo must stay at 
ome to help me for a few days and to amuse Beth.’ 
‘I shall stay, I am oldest,’ began Meg. 
‘No, I shall, because it’s my fault she is ill. I told 
other I’d do everything for the neighbours and I 
haven’t done anything,’ said Jo. 


eth’s choice 

‘Which will you have, Beth? I only need one,’ said 
annah. 

‘Jo, please,’ and Beth rested her head against her 
ister. So that was decided. 
‘Pll go and tell Amy,’ said Meg. She felt a little hurt, 
dthough quite pleased. She did not like nursing and Jo 
did. 
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At first, Amy refused to go to Aunt March’s, saying 
she would rather have the fever. But after she had talked 
and cried a lot, Laurie got her to agree. He promised 
to visit her every day and tell her how Beth was. 

‘Will you take me out in your carriage, too?” 

‘Yes,’ said Laurie, ‘and to the theatre as well, if I may.’ 

‘And you will bring me back the minute Beth is well?’ 

“The very minute.’ 

So it was all right. Amy left in the carriage with Jo 
and Laurie. 

Aunt March met them with her usual unpleasant 
manner. She asked a lot of questions and said unkind 
things. ‘But,’ she went on, ‘Amy can stay and make 
herself useful, if she doesn’t get ill. I’m sure she will, 
she looks ill now.’ Then, turning to Amy, she said,- 
‘Don’t cry, child. I don’t like to hear people crying.’ 

‘I don’t think PI like it, but Pll try,’ thought Amy, as 
she was left alone with Aunt March, the parrot and 
the dog. 

But Aunt March was not so bad as people thought. 
She grew to like Amy very much and, before the end of 
the visit, aunt and niece were very good friends. In the 
future, Amy became the one her aunt liked best. 
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16. Dark Days 


eth did have scarlet fever and was very ill. The girls 
ew nothing about illness, so Hannah looked after 
everything. Meg stayed at home and looked after the 
ouse. When she wrote to her mother she said nothing 
bout Beth’s illness. She did not think it right not to 
tell her mother the truth, but Hannah had said, ‘We 
mustn’t worry Mrs March about such a small thing. 
can manage, and there's no danger yet.’ But the time 
zame when Beth did not know their faces and often 
falled for her mother. Jo became frightened. Then a 
letter from Washington added to their trouble. Mr 

arch was ill again and could not come home for a 
long time. 

These were very dark days. Everyone learned how 

uch they loved Beth, for they saw how good and kind 
he always was. 

Jo spent nearly all her time in Beth's room. She was 
ready to do things for her sister at the smallest sound. 
Beth lay hour after hour, trying to speak, or sleeping 
heavily but getting no rest. 

The first day of December, there was snow and a cold 
wind. When the doctor came that morning, he looked 
long at Beth, and held her hot hand. Then he put it 
down gently, saying in a low voice to Hannah, ‘If 
bis March can leave her husband you had better send 
f 


or her now.’ 


| More telegrams 
i Hannah shook her head, for she could not speak. 


Meg dropped into a chair at the doctor’s words. Jo 
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stood quite still for a minute, then, with a very white 
face, ran out of the room. She put on her coat and hat, 
went out of the house and went to send a telegram. She 
was soon back, and met Laurie coming in. He had a 
letter from Mr Brooke, saying that Mr March was 
getting better again. But her white sad face made Laurie 
say, ‘What is it? Is Beth worse ?’ 

‘I’ve sent for Mother,’ said Jo. 

‘Good! Did you do it by yourself, Jo?’ 

‘No, the doctor told us to.’ 

‘Oh, Jo, is it as bad as that?’ cried Laurie in a 
frightened voice. 

“Yes, it is; she doesn’t know us now. She doesn’t 
look like my Beth, and there is nobody to help us. 
Mother and Father are both gone, and God seems so 
far away.’ | 

The tears ran down poor Jo’s face. She stretched out 
her hand in a helpless sort of way. Laurie took it in 
his. He was nearly crying himself but he said, ‘I’m 
here, Jo. Hold on to me.’ He wanted to say something 
more but no words came to him, so he stood silent. It 
was the best thing he could have done. Jo felt how sorry ; 
he was and was comforted. 


A good friend 

Soon she dried her tears and looked up with a smile, 
saying, “Thank you, Laurie, I’m better now.’ 

‘Keep hoping, Jo, dear. That will help you. Soon your 
mother will be here and everything will be right. I 
don’t think Beth will die, she’s so good, and we all love 
her so much.’ 

Laurie’s words made Jo feel more cheerful, although 
she was still worried and afraid. When he was going 
home she said, “hank you again so very much, you 
are such a comforting friend.’ 
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‘And now,” said Laurie, ‘a last word to make you 
appier. I sent a telegram to your mother yesterday, 
nd Brooke answered that she would come at once. 
hell be here tonight, and everything will be all right. 
iren’t you glad I did it?” 

‘Oh, Laurie, you are so kind,’ cried Jo, ‘to go and do 
» although Hannah said not to.’ 

Laurie was very pleased with the way his news had 
cen received. When he had gone, Jo went into the 
itchen to Meg and Hannah, saying, ‘Oh, I’m so happy. 
fother will be here tonight!’ 

“He did what I told you not to, but I forgive him. I 
o hope Mrs March will be here soon,” said Hannah. 


Vaiting 
Everybody seemed to feel more hopeful. When the 
sters met, they laughed and said to each other: ‘Mother’s 
ming, dear, it will be all right! But all day Beth lay 
sleep. Only now and then she moved her lips to say, 
Nater, water.’ Jo and Meg stayed with her, watching, 
oping. And the hours went slowly by. Night came at 
ist. Every time they heard the clock bell, which meant 
n hour had passed, the sisters looked at each other and 
niled. Each hour brought help nearer. The doctor 
id that there would probably be some change, for 
etter or worse, about midnight. He would come back 
ren. 
Hannah vas guite tired out. She sat down in a chair 
nd slept. Old Mr Laurence walked up and down in 
1e room below. Laurie was in the same room, lying 
n the floor, and looking sadly into the fire. 
The girls never forgot that night, for they did not 
eep as they watched. 
Tf God lets Beth live, I will never complain again,’ 
aid Meg. 
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‘If life is often as sad as this, I don't see how we 
shall ever get through it,’ said Jo. 


A change 

The clock struck twelve. Both forgot themselves as 
they were so busy watching Beth. Another hour, and 
still nobody came. It was nearly two when Jo, who 
stood looking at the window, heard something moving 
by the bed. She turned quickly and saw Meg kneeling, 
her face hidden in her hands. Jo was cold with fear. She 
thought, ‘Beth has died, and Meg is afraid to tell me.’ 
She was back by the bed immediately. It seemed to 
her that she could see a great change. The look of pain 
had gone and the little face looked so peaceful that Jo 
did not want to cry. Bending over this dearest of sisters, 
she kissed the face and said very softly, ‘Good-bye, my 


Beth, good-bye!’ 
The noise woke Hannah. She turned to the bed, 
looked at Beth and listened at her lips. Then she threw] 


up her hands and sat down, saying in a low voice, 
‘Praise be given. Praise God, she’s sleeping naturally.’ 

Before the girls could believe the happy truth, the 
doctor came, and said that it was so. He smiled and 
said, ‘Yes, my dears, I think the little girl will get better. 
Keep the house quiet, let her sleep and, when she wakes, 
give her— 

Neither of them heard what they were to give. They 
crept out of the room and sat on the stairs. They held 
each other close, so happy that they could not speak. 

‘I wish Mother could come now!’ said Jo, as they saw 
the first light of day. 


The rose 
‘Look, said Meg, as she came in from the garden 
with a white rose which was half-open. ‘I thought this 
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would hardly be ready to lay in Beth’s hand if she — 
went away from us. But it has opened in the night. Now 
I mean to put it by her bed. When she wakes the first 
things she sees will be the little rose and Mother's face.’ 

‘Listen!’ cried Jo. 

Yes, there was a sound of bells below, a cry from 
Hannah, and then Laurie’s voice. He said in a joyful 
whisper, ‘Girls, here she is! She has come, she has 
come!’ 
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17. Green Fields 


Tt was a wonderful meeting between the mother anc 
daughters. After the days and nights of sadness, the 
house was now full of real happiness. Meg had her 
wish. When Beth woke from sleep the first things she 
saw were the white flower and her mother’s face. She 
was too weak to say anything, she only smiled, then 
went to sleep again in her mother’s arms. 

Hannah made a wonderful breakfast for their mother, 
when at last she was ready to eat it. Afterwards Meg 
and Jo listened to all their mother had to tell them 
of their father. She told them what a great help to her 
Mr Brooke had been. She told them of the delays in 
the journey. She said what a comfort it was to see 
Laurie with his hopeful face, waiting at the station when 
she arrived home. 

The weeks which followed were very peaceful. Mr 
March and Beth got better very quickly. Mr March 
wrote that he might come home in the New Year. Beth 
was soon able to lie in a big chair in the sitting-room. 
Her legs were so weak that Jo had to lift her in her 
strong arms. She took her little sister for a ride round the 
house every day, until she was able to walk again. 


Christmas again ‘ 

As Christmas came near, everybody became very 
excited about plans to make this a specially happy and 
cheerful day. It had been such a full year with more 
than a usual year’s number of great joys and unhappi- 
nesses. 

For some days before Christmas, Jo and Laurie had 
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en getting something ready which was kept secret 
m everybody else. But now was the great day, a 
lly fine Christmas morning. Breakfast was finished. 
erybody had been given presents. Beth was up and 
essed in her mother’s present, a beautiful, soft, red 
at. She was carried to the window to look at Jo and 
urie’s present. It was a strange surprise. Out in the 
den stood a lady made of snow. She had leaves 
[n her head. She held a basket of fruit and flowers in 
ne hand, a book of music in the other. Round her 
old shoulders was a woollen coat of many different 
lours. From her lips came a long paper on which 
vas written a Christmas song. 

| Beth laughed so much when she saw it. Laurie ran 
ip and down to bring in the presents and Jo made such 
nny speeches when she gave them to people. 


ore happiness 

‘Tm so full of happiness that, if only Father came, 
couldn’t hold any more,’ said Beth. Jo had carried 
er off to rest after the excitement. 

‘So am I,’ added Jo. She touched her pocket where 
he had a story-book she had wanted for a long time. 

‘I am sure I am,’ said Amy, holding a picture which 
er mother had given her. 

‘Of course I am!’ cried Meg, touching the cloth of her 
t silk dress, which Mr Laurence had given as his 
resent. 

‘And so am I, said Mrs March, as her eyes went 
om her husband’s Christmas letter to Beth’s smiling 
ce. She touched the pretty present made of grey and 
olden and light and dark brown hair, which the girls 
d just given her. 

Now and again in this world things happen as they 
0 in story-books. Half an hour after everyone had 
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said they were so happy that they could not hold a 
bit more happiness, the bit came. Laurie opened the 
sitting-room door, so full of excitement that he could 
only say, ‘Here’s another Christmas present for the 
March family.’ 

Before he had finished speaking, a tall man, his face 
covered up almost to the eyes, stood in front of Laurie. 
He was leaning on the arm of another tall man. This 
second man tried to say something and could not. For 
a moment everybody stood still, and no one said a 
word. Then Mr March—for of course, the tall men 
were Mr March and Mr Brooke—was held by four 
pairs of loving arms. Everyone was excited, but Mrs 
March was the first to become calm. She held up her 
hand and said, ‘Hush! remember Beth.’ 


Together again 

But it was too late, the door opened, the red coat 
appeared. Her joy put strength into her weak legs and 
Beth ran straight into her father’s arms. 

There was never a better Christmas dinner than the 
one the March family had that day. Everything tasted 
good, which, Hannah said, was a great surprise. ‘Forf 
I was so excited that it’s a wonder I didn’t mix the 
cooking all up together!’ | 

Mr Laurence and his grandson had dinner with them, 
also Mr Brooke. Everyone was very happy and told 
lots of stories. The visitors left and the happy family 
sat together round the fire. 

*Just a year ago we were here talking about the sad 
Christmas we expected to have,’ said Jo. ‘Do you 
remember ?’ 

‘I’m glad this year is all over, because we’ve got 
you back,’ whispered Beth, who sat on her father’s 
knee. 
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* Tt has been rather a difficult road for my little pilgrims 
|? travel, especially the last part of it. But you have got 
f bravely and I think the loads are going to drop off 
soon,’ said Mr March, smiling at the four young 
ces. 

‘How do you know? Did Mother tell you about our 
grim play?” asked Jo. 

“Well, not much, but I’ve made some discoveries for 
self today.’ 


‘Oh! tell us what they are! cried Meg, who sat beside 
m. 


he pilgrims progress 
‘Here is one,’ and he took Meg’s hand and pointed 
the rough fingers, a burn mark on the back, and 
me hard places on the inside. ‘I remember a time when 
is hand was white and smooth. It was pretty then, 
t to me it is prettier now. I am very proud to shake 
his good hand which had done so much hard work. 
|[ hope I shall not soon be asked to give it away.’* 

The smile her father gave her was a real reward for 
Meg’s hours of work. 

~ ‘What about Jo? Please say something nice, for she 
tried so hard, and has been so very, very good to 
e,’ said Beth softly to her father. 

He laughed as he looked at his tall daughter 
pposite. 
‘I see a young lady with a face rather pale with watch- 
and care, but I like to look at it for it has grown 
eet. Her voice is softer. She moves quictly and takes 
e of Beth in a way which pleases me. I miss my little 
ild girl. But I shall be happy if I get a strong, helpful, 
ind woman in her place. I don’t know whether cutting 


*give away, a father ‘gives away’ his daughter to her future hus- 
band, he gives away her hand in marriage. 
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her hair has ch 
Washington I couldn't 
to buy with the twenty- 
sent me.’ —_ 

Jo’s eyes grew wet as she heard her father’s praise, 
She felt she did deserve a little of it. 

‘Now, Beth,’ said Amy. She wanted her turn, but she 
was ready to wait. 

"There's so little of her, I’m afraid to say much for¥ 
fear she will go altogether,’ said their father. He pulled (N 
his little daughter close to him, her face against his own, | 
‘But I have you safe, my Beth, and Pll keep you so, f 
please God.’ 

After a silence, he looked down at Amy, who sat 
at his feet. He touched her shining golden hair and 
said, ‘I notice that Amy took messages and did little 
things to help her mother all the afternoon. She has}, 
looked after everyone patiently. I think she has learned & 
to think more of other people and less of herself. 1 
am glad of this. I should be proud of any picture painted a 
by her but I shall be prouder of a lovable daughter, | 
who can make life beautiful for herself and others. A 


anged her. I do know that in al] 
find anything beautiful enough 
five dollars which my good gir] 


Journey's end | 

*What are you thinking of, Beth ?? asked Jo. Amy had A 
thanked her father and they were all silent again. | 

‘I read in “Pilgrim’s Progress” today how, after many i 
troubles, the pilgrims came to a pleasant green field. | 
They rested there happily before they went on to their X 
journey's end. We are resting like those pilgrims, 
answerd Beth. She slipped out of her father’s arms ff 
and went slowly to the piano. ‘It is singing time now K 
and I want to be in my old place. PI try to sing te 
song of the boy, which the pilgrim’s heard. I’ve made 
some music for it, because father likes the words.’ 5% 
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sitting down, Beth played softly. In the sweet voice 
they had thought they would never hear again, she 
sang the song of the boy. And so we end this story of | 
a long year’s journey made by four young pilgrims. | 
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uestions 


Chapter 1 


Chapter 6 


1 What present does each girl plan to buy for herself? 
What does the present tell us about each girl? 

2 Is the March family rich or poor? How do we know? 

3 Where is Mr March, and what is he doing? 

4 What is the game the girls decide to play, and how do 
they start to do it? 


1 What is the ‘beautiful old story of the best life’ ever 
lived’? What do the girls do with their Christmas 
presents ? 

2 What does each girl give her mother? 

3 What do the girls do with their Christmas breakfast ? 
Do they want to do it? 

4 Who gives the girls a party on Christmas evening and 
why does he do it? 


1 What is wrong with Jo’s dress and gloves? Are you 
surprised to learn there is something wrong with them ? 

2 Does Jo like parties: ? Does Meg? How are the two girls 
~~ different? - 


1 Meg wants to have curlsin her hair, butwhat happens? 
What does this teach us? 
2 Does Jo enjoy the party? 


“3 How do Jo and the ‘Laurence boy’ meet? 


4 How does Meg hurt her foot? 


1 What does Meg mean when she says, ‘let us not com- 
plain, but pick up our loads’? 

2 We learn why the March family is poor. How did 
Mr March lose his money ? 

3 Jo and Meg both work; what do they do? 


1 How does Jo meet Laurie again? 
2 What does Jo like best about Mr Laurence’s house? 
3 Is Jo afraid of Mr Laurence? How does she meet him? 


4 Why does Mr Laurence call Jo, ‘Doctor Jo’? 
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Chapter 7 


Chapter 8 


1 Why was Beth frightened to visit Mr Laurence? 
2 What does each girl like in the Laurence house? 
3 How does Beth learn not to be afraid of Mr Laurence? 


4 Why does Mr Laurence love Beth so much? 


1 What does Jo do to make Amy angry? What does 
Amy do in reply? 

2 What happens to Amy? Is it Jo’s fault? 

3 What does Mrs March tell Jo? 


Chapter 2) 1 What sort of things does Meg enjoy? 


Chapter 11 


Chapter 12 


Chapter 13 


Chapter 14 


' 2 What does she feel that she has done wrong? 


3 Describe what sort of husbands Mrs March wants for 
her daughters. 


1 This chapter is called ‘Trying Something New’; what 
new thing do the girls try? 

2 Do they enjoy it? 

3 What does Mrs March do at the end of the weck? 
Why do you think she does it? 

4 What do the girls have to do as a result? What lesson 
do they learn? 


1 The March girls and Laurie all have dreams for the 
future; what are they? 
2 What do we learn about Laurie's family? 


1 Where did you think Jo was going when she went 
into town? Where was she going? 

2 Do you think Louisa M. Alcott wanted you to make a 
mistake about where Jo was going? Why? 

KA How does Jo tell her sisters what she has done? Do 
you think it is like Jo to do it this way? 


1 Beth says, ‘Laurie seems to have something good to 
tell us’. Is she right? 

2 What is a ‘telegram’? What news does it bring? 

3 Mr Laurence is a very kind man ; what does he do to 4 
help the March family? 

4 What does Jo do and why? Do you think she is brave 
i do it? 

J LOLVOEN C0 

1 the girls are very brave when their mother goes, but 

something makes them cry. What is it? 


P Do the girls do what their mother has told them? 
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+ wer 15 1 How does Beth become ill? 
2 Jo thinks it is her fault; do you think so? 
3 When does Mr March arrive? Is this a good time to 


< come? 


er 16.1 Why is this chapter called ‘Green Fields’ ? 
PA “What happens to make this a very happy Christmas? 
3. This story is about a ‘long year’s pilgrimage’. A pil- 
grimage is the journey a pilgrim makes. In what way 
has each of the March girls made a journey during the l 
year of this story? What has each girl learnt? l 
A Which person in this story do you like most and why? 


tee 
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i Sunbird Readers 


This new series of supplementary readers for both schools and 
colleges, in four grades, will include favourite classics and 
more modern stories and novels, western and Indian. 
Structures and vocabulary have been graded according to 
the Nagpur List and the syllabuses of the Central Board of 
Education and the Council for the Indian School Certificate 
Examination. 
Grade | 750 head words 
Grade2 1800 head words 
Grade 3 2800 head words 
Grade4 3500 head words 
The first titles are 
Grade | The Ramayana 

Animal Stories 
Grade 2 Little Women 

Alice's Adventures 
Grade 3 Rob Roy Sir Walter Scott 

Scrooge and the Christmas Spirits Charles Dick: 
Grade 4 Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde R. L. Stevenson 

Pride and Prejudice Jane Austen 

Nicholas Nickleby Charles Dickens 
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